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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to ovr CORRESPONDENTS: 


Cornelius Crow will perceive that we have taken the earlieft Opportunity 7 
of obliging him, by inferting his Epiftle, called’The Boafler, in the ‘prefem 
Number. _ 


The Adventures of Little Pickle have roufed our Fears and Apprehen- 
fions. They may be dangerous Adventures, | 


Stanzas on Love, by X. Y. are too defcriptive. 


Roxana may rely on our giving a Continuation of the Debates in the § 
Female Senate. 


The Devilifh Comparifon, an Ode, by Dr. Pindar, has much Humour; 
= we apprehend that a Publication of it would make fome People outro § 
umour,. 


The Citizen is under Confideration. 

Stanzas of Condol@ice, addreffed to the Earl of B—, arrived too late 
to obtain a Place in the prefent Number ; and we are of Opinion that the 
Subje&t will be thought ftale before the publication of our next. a 


Amanda, a Monody, is received. 


Obfervations on Epittolary Writing, addreffed to Mrs. Billington, by 
Alexis, are, we think, too impure. ¢3.% 
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Historizs of the Téite-a-Téte 
annexed; or, Memoirs of the 
Sportsman, and Fatnr Game. 
(No. 5, 6.) 


HOUGH the metropolis. is 

ufually the theatre of intrigue, 
efpecially at this feafon of the year, 
a cafual amour is fometimes carried 
ou io the provinces. Norfolk is fa- 
mous for thofe kinds of game which 
are deemed the exclufive property of 
gentlemen who are both qualified 
and licenfed, purfuant to feveral 
a&e of parliameot enacted for that 
purpofe; but notwithitanding the 
extieme feverity of chefe ftatutes, 
poachers will occafionaily venture 
after the prohibited delicacies, we'l 
kvowing that a difcovery will be at- 
tended with certain punifhmencs, or 
pecuniary forfeitures. There is alfo 
a kind of game, prohibised by the 
matrimonial act, except to che per- 
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fon who alone can have a legal ticle 
to it. Poachers of another ftamp, 
often difregard thefe prohibitions, 
however facred they may be thought, 
and clandeftinely feize the {port- 
giving animal. Deteétion and con- 
viction lly enfue, and the cul- 
it is perhaps fentenced fo pay the 
um of ten thoufand pounds, for 
having only fired a few times at one 
of thefe protected birds, without’ kil- 
ling or even hurting a feather of 
cr. 

But there are certain fituations, in 
which the latter {pecies of game may 
be hunted ; the poacher with im 
nity, as will appear by the fequel of 
thefe viol, As tha meg 
man, at ho immenfe diftance from 
Norwich, had @ female in his fuite, 
who had but lately entered on her 
twenty-fifth year: to the charms of 
youth, thofe of beauty were united, 
ead Letitia, the heroine of our tale, 
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ven old Square-Toes, her hob- 
easter, mae not be infenfible: 
a with the warmth of paffion, 
he attempted to fubdue her virtue by 
valuable prefents ; but all his im- 
moral overtures were treated with 
difdain. Whether prudence or ho- 
nour was the di@ator in. this bufi- 
nefs, we are not enabled to decide, 
but a flat refufal to impure folicita- 
tions, induced old grey-beard to be- 
come an honourable wooer, His love 
tale being now attended to, a bargain 
was foon ftruck, the marriage folem- 
nized, and Letitia was legally con- 
_ to the icy arms of her tottering 

orer. 

The honey-moon, a at 
fuch an union, veiled herfelf with a 
cloud, and would not countenance 
fuch p ings. The connubial 
blifs was neither durable nor extatic; 
in lefs than a week after the indiflo- 
luble ceremony was performed, the 
wife’s averfion to the bufband, was 
only exceeded by bis repentance and 
remorfe : in lefs than a fortnight, 

flept in feparate apartments. 

particular circumftances re- 
lating to this extraordinary wedding, 
were bruited about in the neighbour- 
hood, and occafioned much conjec- 
ture on the refpedive fitu tions of 
the newly cemented pair, The here 
of our tale, whom we have denomin- 
ated the Sportfman, having feen and 
admired the bride, conceived a vio- 
lent inclination of trefpafling on his 
neighbour’s manor; but, deterred 
by the advanced price of crim.con. he 
acted with more difcretion than ufu- 
ally falls to the lot of a paffionate a- 
derer. He found means to get ac- 

uatoted with Letitia, profeffed a 
ye for her, and condoled with her 
on her having facrificed her perfon 

and happinefs to a perfon fo unwor- 
thy ofher, Our hervine liftened at- 
tentively to the hero, and treated him 
with fuch cqrdial refpeé, that he 


was encouraged to become a frequent | 
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_vifitor to this widowed wife. Ng 
improper liberties were, however, | 
taken or admitted : the hero and hes , 
roine had a fafer game Co play: they | 
knew that an adulterous flep, while 
the parties cohabited together, wag 
too expenfive an article to deal in, 
and therefore, by proper manage. 
ment, they fo heartily fickened the | 
old gentieman of his fituation, that’ 
he agreed to a feparation, and alfo 
propated an annual fum to be paidto | 
etitia for her maintenance as a feme © 
Sole. 7 
This was what the hero and he- © 


were happy that the gudgeon had © 
taken the bait. The Tons was 
thought adequate to the occafion, 
deeds of fettlement were drawn and © 
executed, the lady repaired toarefis — 
dence which had been provided for 
her, and the Sportfman took up his 7 
abode in the fame manfion. Henow © 
gonfiders the heroine of our tale a © 
Fair Game, and that he fhall efcape © 
the predi¢tion of the twelve fortunes 7 
tellers, who fometimes prophecy 
things which are thought to appear 7 
very firange, % 





Account of the Trial of GENERAL 
Gunninc for Crim. Con. ’ 


Duberley verfus Gunning. : 
THIS caule was tried by a refpedtble || 


al jury. 

Mr. Shepherd opened the pleadings. | 7 
The declaration ftqted, this was anaction | 
for criminal converfation with the plain- | 
tiff’s wife, and that the damages were 
laid at 10,000! 

Mr. Erfkine, in a moft able and ¢lo- 
quent fpeech, opened the plaintiff's cafe. 
He apprehended, that every man who 
heard him was much more interefted ia 
the event of this caufe than the unfortu- 
nate plaintiff, becaufe no damages that 
he could get could reftore any part 
that happinefs which he had loft. Bet 
a the wholefome feverity of the 

aw in this cafe might in fome degree § 
check this evi!, which difgraced fociety 
more and moie every day. Mr 
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Mr.Duberleywas.an eminent contrac: } 


tor and clothier for the army, a man, as 
he was told, (for he was not perfonally 
acquainted with him.) of a moft agreea- 
ble perfon, of ae pide and in 
rime of youth, 
as 8 7, he Bi bess Mifs Howard, 
who was the daughter of a gentleman 
of fome fortune, and a ref able ma- 
giftrate of the country of Middiefex, 
who lived at Hampftead. . The plaintiff 
wastwenty eight years of age at the time 
ef his marriage, and it was a match ot 
re affection. He thould prove to the 
complete fatisfaction of the jury, that the 
Jaintiff and his wife lived in the utmof 
Soman and affection till general Gun- 
ning was introduced into the family. 

In 178, the Plaintiff became ac- 
uainted with the general, in confequence 
of his being appointed colonel co the 
6sth regiment of foot, general Gun- 
ning having no houfe of his own to live 
in, refided at Gifford Lodge, where he 
was frequently vifited by Mr. Duberley, 

eral Gunning was a man verging to- 
wards fixty. Asto his perfon—he faid, 
ie always gave him pain to make any 
obfervations that were unfavourable up- 
on that. head~the human figure, like 
thofe edifices which were conitruSed 
for the protection of man, became 
more venerable as they were mouldering 
into diffolution, and it was only vice 
that difhonoured o/d age, and rendered 
it naufeous and contemptible : —And 
furely his client had very litle reafon to 
fuppofe, that a man whom he had per- 
mitted from time to time to come into his 
family—a man near fixty ; his hands and 
feet lame and cripple with the gout—a 
man whofe frame was fhaking to pieces, 
would be a candidate for the affections 
of a young woman of twenty -five. 

On the 26th of September laft, gene- 
ral Gunning bad been (at Mrs. Duber- 
ley’s, at Sheene; and foon went 
from thence to London. He was foon 
followed, by Mrs. Duberley, who came 
to London by the flage. 

Mr. Duberley was then fram home, 
and when he returned, he heard with 
the greateft altonifhment, that his wife 
had gone to London. He thought, per- 
haps, fhe had gone to fee her brother, 
Mr, Howard, in Bedford-fquare, or her 
mother, at Hampftead. He was not, 
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found her, and afked her, how the came 
to leave her houfe in the manner the had 
done, withour giving him any informa. 
tion ? She told him the had been over- 
perfuaded by Mrs. Gardiner, at psa 
ton Court, to go to the play atRichmond ; 
Se POL 
uberiey iron iD trut 

of this tory, sieod Ay oe | immediae 
tely to be prepared, and went to Hamp- 
ton Court, to enquire into the truth of, 
this bufinefs, and found it to be entirely 
without foundation. Then he koew 
ne fate was fealed—then her guilt was 
clear. 


. Mr. Duberley had not arrived at Mrs. 


Gardiner’s many minutes before gem 
Gunning was there alfo. It had beea 
concerted by Mrs. Durberley and the 
defendant, left the fufpicions of the huf- 
band fhould be awakened by that trump- 
ed-up ftory which had been told. him, 
that he fhould go to Mrs. Gardiner ; 
and for that ;:2rpofe the general came 
with a letter ready written. 

Mr. Erfkine produced a letter, which 
the plainciff had received from the de- 
fendant, after he had feduced Mrs. Dur 
berley, and which he believed to be ung 
paralleled im the annals of gallantry and 
iniquity, This letter was dated Sept. 
28, 1793, and was to this purpole. 


Sir, 


‘In confequence of the unhappy event 
of yefterday, | receive Mrs. Duberley as 
a facred depofit, till the tendernefs of 
her family may be pleafed to reftore her 
to her former fituation. To that a& [ 
was prompted by every fentiment of 
punctilio ; and for this declaration I have 
no other motive than the defire of not 
fwerving from thofe principles, which, 
in the moft defperate fituations, have 
pointed out the line of my condudt, 
&c.”” 

It_wasthe duty of the jury, and he en- 
tertained no doubt but that they would 
faithfully difcharge it, to attend to the 
evidence that was laid before them, and, 
after weighing the whole, to give fach a 
verdié&t, as they, upon their oaths, 
thought would anfwer the juftice of the 
cafe. 

On behalf of the plaintiff, a confider- 
able number of witnefles were called, 
whofe evidence we cannot give in detail, 





however, without fufpicions. He came 


to ane and after two days {earch he 
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eléarly, ind beyond the poffidility of 
contradi@iion, the adultery. Tt appear- 
ea, that the plainuuif’s wife had flept 
with the defendant at the Plough inn, 
and alfo a Ofborn's hotel; and the fer- 
vants gave a curious detail how careful 
the lady was of the old general, in hav 
ing his fhirt and flockings aired in a 
morning, &c. 

The other witneffes prowed, that the 
plaintiff and his wife lived on the hap- 
pieft terms with each other till the ge 
necal got acquainted with them; and 
many of them fpoke in very Strong 
terms of the good difpofitina of the 

laintiff, and ot his great tendercefs for 

frs. Dubericy. 

Mr. Bearcroft, after paying many high 
and juft compliments to the abilities and 
eloquence of Mr. Ertkine, adverted firft 
to the infinite Mhades and gradations that 
were to be found in actions of this fort. 
Ft had been ftated, that without ftrong 
feduction a young woman of twenty-five 
would never have cloped with amummy, 
Hike the defendant : but he requefted the 
jury to recolle&, that there were other 
ways by which a woman might be tempt- 
ed to go aftray—provocation, revenge, 
retaliation, were natural paffions in the 
human mifid, and in the mind of a 
young woman. Notwithftanding the 
eafe that had been made out by the 
plaintiff, he might perhaps prove that 
this lady, though the could hardly be 
faid to be ofthe haut ton, kept a taro 
table. ‘There were two perfons that of- 
ten met at the plaintiff's; to wit, gene- 
ral Gunning and the hon. Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, Tle could not tell all the games 
they played at; but one of them was 
blindman’s buff. The old, lame, and 
¢razy child of fixty, in playing with the 
reft, with Mrs. Gardiner, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Daberley, when the candles were 

st Out, fometimes tumbled down ; and 
when the fervant went up fairs the 
found the carpet in a ftrange fitsation; 
indeed, it was all rolled, and rumpled, 


and powdered, and the ladies heads all | 


rN and their hair very much 
difhevelied and one of Mrs. Gardiner’s 
goid ear-ring was found upon the car- 
et. 

They had proved that general Gunning 
had becn in a fpunging-houfe for feveral 
weeks, at the frit of Duberley, for fo 
frail a fum astsol.whichthewedhecould 
not aJord large damages. He had proper- 





' 


ty to the amount of sool. a year in Tre. 
land, but that was mortgaged for Sool, 

The defendant called three or tour 
witneffes, who proved the molt material 
facts in this opening, befides a fa& which 
he did not touch upon, which was, that 
the plaintiff kept a miltrefs before he was 
married, and vifited her after his mariage, 
It alfo appeared-from the evidence, that 
the defendant lived at prefent with Mrs, 


| Duberley, in France, and that fhe was 


pregnant by him. 

Lord Kenyon delivered-a moft folemn 
charge to the jury. He obferved, the 
+ adultery had been proved, and therefore, 
the only queftion that remained for the 
confideration of the jury, was the da- 
mages. Hefummed up the moft effential 
parts of the evidence on both fides, and 
made many excellent obfervations on the 
the infinite variety of thades and grada- 
tions in actions of this nature. In tome 
of them, as in that of Mr. Cibber 
the actor againft ¢olonel; Sloper, the 
ground of the a@ion was taken awav, 
becaufe the plaintiff had conduc. 
ed the defendant into his own bedcham- 
ber, and therefore it was not to be en- 
dured that he fhould come into a court 
of juftice andcomplain of that to which 
he had confented. Noman, he faid, en- 
tertained more indignation than he a- 
gainft this hoary ant abandoned lecher ! 
Bur the jury would confider if the plain- 
tiff had in any degree adminiftered ta 
the luft of his wife; and if they thought 
he had, they would decide here ; for it 
ought to goin mitigation of damages. 

The jury ritired for fome time to con- 
fider of their verdi&, and at laft found 
for the plantiff—Damages five thoufand 
pounds ! 





| A Bon Mor. ‘ 
SINCE you have been in your high of- 

fice (fays M. de Gramont to the 
chancellor d’Agueffeau) have you never 
thought of a method of putting an end 
tothe chicanery of the law, and of fhor- 
tening the mode of procefs? I have not 
only thought of fuch a plan (replied the 
illuftrious lawyer) I have actually com- 
mitted it to writing; but when I begam 
to reflect upon the vaft number of coun- 
fel, attornies, and bum-bailiffs, and that 
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Some AccouNT of the CAFFREES. 


(From Carter's Narrative of the Lofs 
of the Grofvenor Eaft Indiaman.) 


4 men among the Caffrees are from 
five feet ten inches to fix feet high, 
and well proportioned, and in general 
evince great courage in attacking hions, 
or any bealils of prey. 

The colour of the Caffrees is a jet 
black, their teeth white as ivory, and their 
eyes large. The cloathing of both fexes 
is nearly the fame, confifting entirely of 
the hides of oxen, which are as pliant as 
cloth. Themen wear tails of different 
animals tied round their thighs ; pieces 
of brafs in theirhair, and large ivory 
rings on their arms; they are alfo adorn- 
ed with the hair of lions, and feathers 
faftened in their heads, with many other 
fantaftical ornaments. 

They are extremely fond of dogs, for 
which they exchange catrle; and to 
fuch a height do they carry this paffion, 
that if one particularly pleafes them, they 
will give two bullocks in exchange for 
it. 

Their whole exercife through the day 
is hunting, fighting, or dancing. They 
are expert in throwing their lances, and 
in time of war, ufe fhields made of the 
hides of oxen. 

The women are employed in the cul- 
tivation of their gardens and corn. 
They cultivate feveral vegetables, which 
are not indigenous to their country, fuch 
as tobacco, water mclons, a fort of kid 
ney’ beans, and hemp. The women 
alio make bafkets, and the mats which 
they fleep on. 

The men have great pride in their 
cattle, they cut their horns in fuch a way 
as to be able to turn them into any fhape 
they pieafe, and they teach them to an- 
fwera whiftle. Whenthey wih their 
cattle to return home, they go a little 
way from the houfe, and blow this {mall 
inftrument, which is made of ivory or 
bone, and fo conftruéted as to be heard 
at a great diftance, and in this manner 
bring all their cattle home without any 


difficulty. 


Some Account of the Caffrees. 


grin of them, compaffion obliged me | 
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The foil of this country is a blackith 
loomy ground, and fo extremely fertile, 
that every vegetable fubitance, whether 
fown or planted, grows here with great 
luxuri nce. 

‘There are great variations in the ch 
mate, but 1 had no thermometer to ob- 
ferve the degrees of heat. It feldom 
rains except in the fumucer feafon, when 
it is accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning. ‘The country, however, is ex- 
tremely well tupplied with water, not 
only trom the high land towards the 
north, which  fturnifhes abundance 
throughout the year, but from many 
fountains of excellent water, which are 
found inthe woods. ‘From what | ob. 
ferved of this Country, I am induced w 
believe thatat JS grealy luperior to any 
other known part of Africa. 

The woods produce variety of arbo- 
rious plan.s, and fome of a great tize; 
they are inhabited by clephants, buffa- 
locs, &c. There were alfo variety of 
beautitul birds and butterflies, but they 
were jo thy chat I was able ouly to pre 


i icrve two virds or that country. 


* To judge of the Cafliees by thofe t 
had feen, faye M1. Vaillant, they are tal- 
ler than the Hottentots of the colonies, or 
even than the Gonaquais, though they 
greatly refemble the latter, but are more 
robuft, and podlefs a greater degree of 
pride and courage. The features of 
the Caffrees are likewife more agreeable, 
none of their faces contradling towards 
the bottom, nor do the cheek-bones of 
thefe people project imthe uncouth man- 
ner of the Hottentots ; neither have they 
large Mat faces and thick lips like their 
neighbours, the negroes of Mofame* 
bigue, but a well-formed contour, an 
agreeable nofe, with eyes {parkling and 
expreflive, fo that fetting alide our pre- 
judice with refpect to colour, there ane 
many women among them whe might 
be thought handfome by the fide of an 
European, They do not disfigure theme. 
felves by daubing their eye-brows like 
the Hottentots, but are very much 
tatooed, particularly about the face. . 

The hair of the Caffrees, which is 
firong and curling, is never greafed, 
but they anoint the reft of their bodies, 
witha view of making themfelves active 
and ftrong. 


(To be continued.) 
The 
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The EvOrementT. 
( liluftrated with an elegant Engravy- 
ing.) 


a AFFEC TIONS and warm youtb- 

ful bleod,’’ as Shakefpeare in- 
forms us from the lips of Juliet, will 
make ue ‘* fwift in motion as a bell.” It 
“will even render a trip to northern regions 
agréeable, in this inclement fhivering fea- 
fmm of the year, if pacente want te ty- 
ranife over the freedom of the fubject, 
and infilt upon being caterers for their 
daughters. 

Mr. Barnard, though allied to a-re- 
fpeciable family, had but 4 flender for- 
tune to begin the world with ; he there- 
fore thought it neceffary to engage in 
fome employment, to procure an aug- 
mentation to his pittance, and to make 
sup a fort of competence upon the whole. 

or atime he was undetermined whether 
he fhould make his appearance at the bar, 
or, inthe Eaft Indies: he knew that im- 
menie fortunes were acquired in both 
thofe fituations, and he knew alfo that 
veiy many could not meet fuccefs in 
either of them. After balancing in his 
mind, the advantages and difadvantages 
of the plahs which were the principal 
objects of his attention, he at length de- 
termined ona vifit to Indoltan. 

Fraught with the beft of recommen. 
dations, he took his paflage in the next 
fhip ; and, after a pleafant and an expi- 
ditious vuyage, arrived in fafety at Ma- 
dras. Being a man of ability and ad- 
drefs, he obtained a very lucrative em- 
pow without much difficulty or de- 

y : his {peedy introdu@ion to an ap- 

intment of fuch confequence, was 
radeed facilitated by thofe friends, to 
whom he had taken addreffes from tre- 

‘SpeAable inhabitants of Great Britain. 
Im lefs than feven years he accumu- 
lated a large fortune—fome have faid up- 
4wards of two hundred thoufand pounds 
—it was certainly a large fum, and fuch 
as he fyppofed would have been fuffici- 
ent to have enabled him to live in fisien- 
‘dour. He therefore refolved to return to 
his native country, and immediately put 
his refolution into praétice. 

Soon alter his return he married an 
amiable young lady, with whom he had 
a fortune of five thoufand pounds; but, 
to thew his fondvefs of his bride, and his 
mmattention to fuch an infignificant fum, 
he gave bia wile’s pertion tu her younger 


The Elopement. 









fitter, to make her a more defirable oh. 
je&t fot aman of fortunes Mr. Barnard 
and his lady were happy in each other, 
and had an onty fon. For many yen) 
they lived in afuperh ftile, proportion 
to their income ; but he hadimprudem. __ 
ly Jent his money upon private fecurity, 
prefering five per cent. upon thele term, 
to four per cent. where the principal ig 
eftablihed on the faith of governmem, 
The confequence was that he loft pp 
wards of an hundred thoufand pounds, 
by fending that fu on mortgage fecuriy 
in an unregiftered county. A prior 
mortgage, unknown to Mr. Barnard, 
forecloted the eflate, and was reduced 
to penury. 

During the affluence of that unfortu. 
nate gentleman, his fon Caftalo paid 
frequent vifits at the houfe of Me 
Moreton, with whom the father was 
alfo intimate. Caftalio is an amiable 
accomplifhed youth, and was defervedly 
efteemed and careffled by Mr. Moreton’s 
family. Hehad, in particular, found an 
avenue tothe heart of the charming mifs 
Moreton, alfo an only child ; and terms 
of marriago had aclually been propofed 
anc agreed to by both the fathers, but 
Mr. Barnard’s overthrow was an infur- 
mountable obftacle in the negociation; 
and Caftalie was folemnly informed thit 
his future atténdance on’ nis Moreton 
would be difpenfed with. 

The reciprocal lovers were not to be — 
intimidated by trifles: a trip to North 
Britain was no fooner propofed than. it 
was agreed oh: they engaged pol 
chailes, and the herfes kept pace with 
theic wifhes. They arrived, without ~ 
interruption, at the place of deftination, 
and the uniting ceremony was peformed 
with the greateft expedition. Arepri- — 
mand was expected on their return, but 
an unexpected event had reconciled all 
parties to the clandefline match. The © 
original mortgage deed, which was fup- 

oled to have rendered Mr. Barnards — 
ecurity null and void, was difcovered to 
have been forged; a perfon who had — 
been a fub{cribing witnels to the fraud) 
on the promife of a large fum of montyy || 
feeling the pangs of remocfe for jubmit- 
ting to fo diabolical an act, difclofed. the |= 
articulars of the whole bufinels. :y 
arnard’s money. is therefore perfectly | 
fafe, and the fabricato:s of the forgery © 
will doubtlefs fuffer that puniihment ag 
which the law has provided for fuch of 5 


fenders. wii : | 
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Account of New Books and Pam- 
PHLETS. 


A New Syftem of the Natural Hiflory 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fifhes, and 
Infeds. In 3 Vols. Vol. 1. 8v0, 
105. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 


HE author makes no pretenfions to 

fuperior opportuvities of information, 
to afagacity more acute, or toa dili- 
gence more unwearied, than his predecef- 
jors poffefled. He offershis work, with 
a feeming confcioufnefs that he has done 
his belt, and with an apparent reliance on 
the candour and the difcernment of his 


done well : the collection is a varied and 
extenfive one ; the authorities are fuch 
as men well informed would choole to 


The introduction con- 
tains an elegant account of animals in 
general, and fome judicious remarks on 
the diflintion between the animal and 
the vegetable kingdom. To animals our 
author allews reaion, memory, and re- 
flection, varied in their degrees of each 
wrt and in the moft fagacious, each 
aculty is inferior to what i appears in 
man, while in the other functions of fenfe 
fome animals excel us. 


Celeflina, a Novel, in four Volumes. 


By Charlotte Smith. amo. 125. 
Boards. Cadell. 
A work of confiderable merit. The 


characters are well drawn, and the fitu- 
ations are interefting. Though we ad- 
mire the fonnets, we think they are not 
aptly ingroduced : they appear to have 
been written for another purpofe. It is 
probable that Mrs. Smith had them by 
her, and therefore chole this method of 
making ufe of them. 


The Hedaya, er Guide; a Commentator 
» the Muilul we - Tr np. 
on the Mujfulman Laws - Tranjat- 
ed by order of the Governor General 
and Council of Bengal. By Charles 
Hamilton. 4 Vols. ato. gl. 5% 
Boards. Kearfley. 


Tothe glory of this country, two of 
the grandeft monuments of legiflation, 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, and this pro 
duction, have been preiented to the litera- 
ry worldin the Englith language, and 
y the patronage of an Epglith geatle- 
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man, Mr. Haftings. ‘This performance 
may be regarded as a complete expofi- 
tion of the Mahometan laws, which ex- 
tend over fo large and fair a part of the 
globe. 


A New Chronological Abridgment of 
the Hiflory of England, from the ear- 
lich Times, to the Acacfion of the 
Houfe of Hanover. Written upon the 
Plan of the Prefident Henauit’s Hiflory 
of France. By Charles Home, E/q. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Dodfley. 


Inaccurate, flovenly, and inelegant. 


Alciphron's Epifiles ; in which are dé- 

_Scribed the domeflic Manners of the 
Courtefans, and Parafites of Greece. 
Now firft Tranflated from the Greek. 
$8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinfons, 


The epiftles of Alciphron, which are 
difficult to be procured in the original 
Greek, afforda lively delineation of anci- 
ent manners and cuftoms. The tranfla- 
tion is executed with fidelity, and anno- 
tations are {ubjoined to many of the epif- 
tles. On the whole, confidering the 
fearcity of Alciphron’s production in 
Greek, this verfion cannot fail of being 
favourably received by the admiréts of 
ancient literature. 


The Crimes of the Kings of France, from 
Clovis to Lewis XVI. Tranflated 
JSrom the French, by F. Trapp, A. Ms 
8v0. 45. bd. fewed. Ridgway. 


The author has induftrioufly amaffed 
the crimes of the kings of France, from 
the earlielt ages of its monarchy. He 
feems to have adhered to facts, but he 
extenuates no blemifh in the royal charac 
ters, on account of any alleviating cir- 
cumftance; and he even aggravates ve- 
nial faults with an invidious feverity. 


“in Irregular Ode to Peter Pindar, E/s 
on his Odes to Mr. Paine. ato. 6d, 
Robinfons. 


A pleafing impromptu by a young 


lady. 


The Irifoman in Spain. A Farce in 
one Aél. Taken from the Spanifp, 
By C. Stuart. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 


Englifh literature would not have fuf- 
fered much if this dramatic piece had 
never been taken from the Spanith. 
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. 
The Parifan Mafler; or @ new and 
thed of acquiring a perfec 
ee catee of the Frénch Langue ge im 
_@ frort Time. By Dr. M. Gnelf 
Borzacchini. %vo. 25. 6d. Bound. 
Dilly. 
A performance of merit ; but in fuch 
a beaten tract, no great novelty could 
be expected. 


Gurfory Remarks on the Army in general, 


and the Foot Guards in particular. 


By Henry Sinclair, late Captain-Lieu- 


tenant in the 57th Regiment. 40. 
as. 6d. Jordan. 


: Of the Political Philofophy of the Greeks. 


Greece (under which appellation is ty, | 
cluded, on aceount of the Grecian colo. 
nies that fettled there, the eafiern fide 
of Italy, fitice eajled Magna Grecia) om 
of thole, who firft dillinguifhed them. 
felves by their wifdom and authority wag 
Zaleucus, the founder of the Locriag | 
fiate. He was of obfcure birth, and, 

in’ his youth, lived in fervitude, in the 
capacity of a fhepherd. But his extra | 
ordinary abilities and merit obtained him 

his freedom, and, at length, raifed him 

to the government. The laws which he 
framed were fevere; but they werefo 
well adapted to the fituation and man. | 
| mers of the Locrians, that their confi, 


Thefe are judicious remarks and de> | tution was for feveral apes, highly cele. it 


ferve attention. 


brated. So rigorous was the dilcipline a 
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Of the PoLrricaL Purrosopuy of) prefcribed as a medicine, and ordained, 4 


the GREEKS. 


(From Enfeld’s Hifl. of Philofophy.) 


ONE principal end of the religious authority of the laws, and thew fome | 


of Zaicucus, that he prohibited the ule 7 
| of wine, except in cafes: where it was 7 
| that adulterers fhould be punifhed with a 
| the lois of their eyes. When his own a 
| fon had fubjected himfelf to this penalty, ag 
| in order at the fame time to preferve the |) 


oe 
Best 


rites and myfterics, which the firft degree of paternal lenity, he fhared the eA 
founders of the Grecian fates introduced, punifhment with the offender, and, that © 
was, unquettionably, the tupport of civil | he might only be deprived of one eye, 5. 


authority : and the management of the | fubmitted to lofe one of his own. a 
afiairs of religion, and ot thole of go-| The firft legiflator of Athens was | 


vernment, were, at firft, in the fame | Triptolomus, who pretended to have re | 
hands. But afterwards, in the more fet- | ceived his laws from Ceres. Thefe be © 
’ tled {tate of fociety, religion was fo far coming obfolete, or being found infufs ‘4 
feparated trom policy, that tts doctrines | ficient for the regulation of the flare % 
and ceremonies were committed to the | Draco, about the thirty-ninth O! ni eh 
charge of priefts; and the inflitution of | piad, inlituted anew code of lewk fo 


laws, and the regulation of manner 


were entrudied to men, whofe fuperior | faid to have been written with blood. § 
' ‘ ‘ — Ce ff, + : al; “o " | . : » . ne e 
wifdom and public {pirit qualified them | he fewrity of this difcipline was after» te 


a 


9 . ae ‘- .f mcestt vr en: } . ,- > 
for the offices of legiflation and magiflra- | wards, in fome meafure, relaxed by So 


Sy | exceedingly rigorous, that they were - 


: 


e te rh t h i | | ' ao} ; ° }4 x 
cy. Thole who, at this period, took lon, who, in the forty-fixth Olympiad, F 


the charge of public affuirs, ierved the 


country not only by iniiitutiag wife and | Jaws 
falutary laws, but by exhibiting an ex-! tion, to which Athens was 

i tT ‘ , nal .? y » - . — = 7. 
ample of virtuous manners, and by in- | indebted for its fu 


culcating, in their cady converfatio 
ufeful maxijns and precepts of mora 
On thele accounts they obtained the a 
pellation of wife men. In treating 


the philok phy of this period, which 
may properly becalled the Political Phi- | the niilitary chara@er. He committe! 
4 ; Te Cc 


lofophy of Greece, we are then, to co 
fider, not the refined {peculations 


contemplative minds, but the practical 
wifldom of men employed in active 


hfe. 
Among the sumerous ‘ators 


framed an entirely new con ftitu« 


principally & 
on ts fublequent glory. y 
ny ihe republic of Sparta was eftablifhed, | 
se} about the heginning of the Olympiads J 
p> | by the ceiebrated legiflator Lycurgus ] 
ot | fis inflitutions were chiefly adapted to @ 
cher) thofe hardy virtues, which farm a 





n- | no laws to writing, but iffued them forthy 
of | asthe edicts of Apdllo, from the oracle 
at Delphos, to be committed to meme 
ry, and to be carried into execution bf 
the regal power; a device, which n@ 
of} only icrved to eftablith their auchoritpl 

bu 
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but gave the magiftrate an eafy oppor- 
tunity of making fuch future alterations 
or additions, as the ftate of public affairs 
might require. The laws of Lycurgus 
were delivered in verfe, accompanied 
with mufic, by Thales the Cretan, Tyr- 
tzus, Terpander, and others. 

Both Solon and Lycurgus derived great 
aMfiftance, in their political inftitutions, 


from the laws of Crete, which were in- | 


flicuted by Khadamanthus and Minos, 
two illuftrious legiflators, who pretended 
to have received their laws from Jupiter. 
Near the chief city of Crete were the 
caverns of Ida, facred to Jove and other 
divinities, where the Cretan lawgivers 
and priefts were fuppofed to receive in- 
Rructions from the gods. 

Next to the early legiflators of Greece, 
the praife of civil and moral wildom is | 
afcribed to feveral eminent men, com- 
mon!y known by the name of the Seven 
Wife Men of Greece. ‘Their hiftory, 
which was, probably at firft, plain and 
fimple, has been rendered obfeure and 
uncertain by traditionary reports. ‘Lhe 
incident which tirft pave occafion to the 
appellation is thus related. 

In the third year of the forty-ninth 
Olympiad, it happened that certain 
youths of Tonia, purchafing from a fifh- 
erman of Miletus a large draught of fih, 
which he had brought to fhore, found in 
the net a golden tripod of great value. 
Wpon this a difputearote between the filh- 
erman and the ;urchafers: the former 
maintaining, that he had only fold them 
the capture of fith, the latter aflerting that 
they had bought the chance of the 
craught, whatever it might be. The 
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and its circumftances are differently re- 








quettion was reterred to the citizens of 
Miletus, who were of opinion, that on 
{o extraordinary an affair the Delph:e ora- 
cle fhould be confulted, the anfwer of 
the oracle was, To the Wi/ef. In obe- 
Ccience to this anfwer, the Milefians una- 
nimoully adjulted the tripod to Thales, 
Thales modettty declined the honour in- 
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lated by different writers, It is more 
probable, that, in fome public affembly, 


a tripod was propofed as an honorary 


prize to the man who fhould. recite in 
verte, the mott excellent maxims of poe 
litical and moral wildom, and that the 
fages, who engaged in this generous cons 
teit, afterwards agreed to dedicate the 
prize to Apollo. This conjecture is 
confirmed by a paffage in Plato’s V’rota- 
goras, which relates that the wife men 
of this period, who employed themfelves 
in framing concife precepts and maxims 
for the condu@ of life, fomctimes met 
together, and agreed to fend fuch fen- 
tences as were thought moft valuable to 
Delphos, to be infcrtbed in the temple, 
It was perhaps owing to this circum- 
ftance, that Apolio is fard by the an- 
tients to have been the author of the 
precept, § Know thyfelf.” 

Trivial as the kind of merit, upoa 
which the immortal fame of thefe fages 
has been railed, may at prefent appear, 
it is eafy to conceive, that in the infancy 
of civilization, when there were few 
writings and little knowledge, and when 
the reafonings of fyticmatic philofophy 
were fcarcely known, jult obfervations 
on life and manners, uleful precepts of 
morals, {mart repartees, and ingenious 
folutions of perplexing quefliens, ex. 
preffed in concife language, and often ia 
verfe, might become real grounds of ce- 
lebriiy. Piain good feafe, and practical 
wifdom, had not then been taught te 
give way td ulelels jubtieties, 

The names, commonly included une 
der the appellation of the feven wife men 
of Greece, are, Thales, Solon, Chilo, 
Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, and Perian- 
der. ‘Thales having attempted to unite 
fpeoulative {cience with practical wifdom, 
may be confidered as one of the fatners 
of the Grec:an philofophy. 

Solon was vorn at Salamis, of Athe. 
nian parents, who were detcended from 





tended him by his fellow citizens, and 
fent the tripod to Bias, a wile man of 
Priene, from him it was pailed on 
through feveral hands till it carne to So- 
ben the Athenian legtlator, who, judg- 
bag that the character of The Wise 
eould not properly belong to any human 
being, dent the prize of wifdom to Dei- 
phos, to be dedicated to Apollo. 


Codrus. His father leaving little patri- 
mony, he had recourle to merchandhfe 
for his dubfittence, He had, however, 
a greaterthirlt after knowledge and tame, 
than after riches, and made his mercane- 
tue voyages fubservient to the increate of 
his incetlectual treatures. He very early 
cultivated the art of poetry, and applied 
himielt to the ftudy of moral and civid 
wifdom. When the Athenians tired 





Aa air of fable hangs upon this ftory ; 
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troublefome war with | made a new diftribution of the peo 
oe for the sas os of | inflituted new courts of judicature, Die 


out with 
the ‘hited any one, | framed a judiciops code of laws, which 
the ifle of —. — Ps re. | afterwards became the bafis of the twelve 
newal oF their claim to that ifland, Solon, | tables in Rome. The fame, which Solo | 

ing the prohibition difhonourable to acquired by this eftablithment, reached 
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the fate and finding many of the young- 
er citizens defirous to revive the war, 
‘oned himfelf mad, and took care to 


the moft diftant parts of the world, and 
brought Anacharfisand Toxaris from Sey. | 
thiato become acquainted with his wifdom, 
At the openiig of this new -plan of 


ve the report of his infanity fpread 
through the city. In the mean time, he 
compofed an elegy, adapted to the ftate 
of public affairs, which he cominitted 
to memory. Every thing being thus 
, he fallied forth into the 

market place, with the kind of cap on 
his head which was commonly worn by 
fick perfons, and, afcending the herald’s 
fiand, he delivered to a numerous crowd, 
his lamentations for the defertion of Sa- 
lamis. The verfes were heard wich ge- 
nera! applaufe; and Pififtratus feconded 
his advice and mged the people to re- 
mew the war, The decree was imme- 
diately repealed ; the claim to Salamis 
was relumed; and the conduct of the 
war was committed to Solon and Pififtra- 
tus,who,by, means f aitratagem,defeated 
the Megarenfians, and recovered Salamis 
The popularity which Solon acquired 
by this tranfaction at Athens, was after- 
wards extended through Greece, in con- 
fequence of a fuccefeful alliance which he 
formed among the fates, in defence of the | 
temple at Delphos, againit the Cirrhgans 




















government, Solon was every day vifited 

by perfons, who were defirous, either tg 
prepofe queftions concerning the mean. 

ing and «pplication of his laws, or to 
fuggeft farther corrections and improve. 7 
ments. Finding thefe importunitig 
troublefome, he determined to make hig 
efcape from the difficult fituation ig — 
which he was placed, and to leave hig | — 
laws to their own natural operation, ~ 
"For this purpofe he obtained permiffion 
from the ftate to travel. His firft voy. 7 
age was to Egypt. Here he became ace |” 
quajated with feveral of the more emi- 
nent priefts of Heliopolis and Sais, by 7 
whom he was inftructed in the Egyptian 
phitofophy. One of his preceptor, 7 
boafling of the antiquity of the Egyp. © 
tian wildom, faid to him, ¢ Solon, So- 7% 
lon, you Greeks are always children; 7 
you have not an old man among you! 7 
From Egypt he failed to Cyprus, where @ 
he formed an intimate acquaintance 7 
with Philocyprus, one of the princes | 
of the ifland, and affifted him in tound- 7 
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At length, when diflentions in Athens 
between the rich creditors and their poor 
debtors had rifen to a dangerous height, 
and feemed to threaten general confulion, 
fo that it became neceflary to intruit 
fome man of approved integrity and 


ng anew city. 

t's alfo related, that he vifitced Crecfus, 
king of Lydia, and that, during the im | 
terview, the following interefting com | § 
verfation pafled between them. .Crecfus, 97 
after entertaining his guett with great 7 















ability with full authority to attempt the 
cure of thefe public diforders, Solon, was 
by unanimous confent, honoured with 
this important cuarge, and, in the third 
year of the forty-fixth Olympiad, was 
created Archon, with the united powers 
of fupreme legiflator and mag: !rate: 
He cxecuted his commiffion with fo 
much wifdom and firmac{s, that he not 
only refiored harmony between the rich 
and the poor, but brought the fate 
which had relaxed from its antient dif- 
cipline, under the reftrition of new in- 


{plendor, and making an oftentatiou 7 
dilplay of the magnificence of his palace, 7 
defirous to extort from Solon expreflions 77 
of admiration which he did not feem im 
clined to beftow, afked him, whom, of 7 
all mankind, he efteemed moft happy} |] 
Solon anfwered, * Tellus,the Athenian’ 7 
Cioefus, jurprifed ‘that Solon thould [7 
mare any ether man in preference W 
himielf, requefted to be informed of the § 
grounds of this judgment. “‘ Tellus’ | 
replied Solon, ‘was defcended trom ® 
worthy parents, was the father of vit 













fitutions. He cancelled the debts which 
had proved the occafion of fo much op- 
preflion ; and ordained that, in future, 
no creditor fhouid be allowed to feize the 


tuous children, whom every one refpee | 
ed, and at laft fellin'an engagement, it 
which, before he expired, he faw ht 





country victorious.’ " Croefus, flattering 


body of the debtor for his fecurity, He 






himfelf that he fhould at leaft obtain i i 
: at) 


fee 
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fecond place in Solon’s judgment, 
among the fortunate, inquired, whom, 
next to Tellus, he thought moft happy ? 
Solon, in return, faid, two youths of Ar- 

os, Cleobis and Biton, who while they 
fived were univerfally admired for their 
fraternal affection to each other, and for 
their dutiful behaviour to their mother ; 
and who, after they had given an illuf- 
trious example of filial piety, expired 
without forrow or pain. Craefus, mor- 
tified to find the condition of a private 
citizen of Athens or Argos preferred to 
his own, could no longer refrain from 
afking Solon, whether he meant wholly 
to exclude him from the number of the 
happy? Solon's reply is a memorable 

root of his wifdom: * The events of 
— life are uncertain; he who has 
hitherto been profperous may be unfor 
tunate to morrow; let no man there- 
fore be pronounced happy before his 
death.’ _ This obfervation made fo deep 
an impreffion upon the mind of Creefus, 
that when afterwards, experiencing a 
reverfe of fortune, he became a prifoner 
to Cyrus, and was brought forth to be 
pet to death, he cried out, * Q Solon! 

solon !’ Cyrus inguiring into the mean 

ing of the exclamation, Creefus inform- 
ed him of what had formerly paffed be- 
tween hinfelf and Solon. Thé conte 

quence was, that Cyrus, ftruck with the 
wifdom of Solon’s remark, fet Cicefus 
at liberty, and treated him with all the 
refpeét due to his former greatnefs.— The 
flory is attended with fome chronological 
difficulties ; butit is fo confonant to the 
character of Solon, and fo admirable an 
example of the moral wifdom of thefe 
times, that we could not perfuade our- 
{elves to rejeét it. 

Solon died in the ifland of Cyprus, 
about the cightieth year of his age. Sta- 
tues were erected to his memory, both 
at Athens and Salamis. His thirit af- 
ter knowledge continued to the laf. 
* I grow old’, faid he, ¢ learning many 
things.’ Among the apothegms and 
mero which have been afcribed to So- 
on, are the following : 

Laws are like cobwcbs, that entangle 
the weak, but are broken through by 
the firong. He who has learned to 
obey, will know how to command. In 
all things let reafon be your guide. Di- 
ligently contemplate excellent things. In 
ae thing that you do, confider the 
end. | 
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Chilo, one of the Lacedemonian e- 
phori, was celebrated both for his pro- 
bity, and his penetration, He executed 
the offices of magiftracy with fo much 
uprightnefs, that in his old age he faid, 
that he recolleéied nothing in his public 
conduct which gave him regret, except 
that, in one inftance, he had endeavoure- 
ed to fcreen a friend from punifhment. 
That kind of fagacity, which enables # 
man, from the contemplation of prefent 
circumftances and events, to predict 
what will happen in future, he efteemed 
the higheft attainment of wifdom. He 
lived to a great age, and at laft, expired 
through excefs of joy, in the arms of 
his fon, when he returned victorious 
from the Olympic games. The mok 
valuable of his precepts and maxims are 
theft: 

Three things are difficult ; to keep a 
fecret ; to bear an injury paciently ; and 
to {pend leifure well. Vint your friend 
in misfortune, rather than in profperity. 
Never ridicule the unfortunate. Think 
before you fpeak. Do not defire impof- 
fibilities. Gold is tried by the touchtone, 
and men are tried by gold. Hon-ft lofs 
is preferable to fhameful gain; for, by 
the one, a man is a fufferer but once ; 
by the other always. In converfation 
make ufe of no violent motion of the 
hands; in walking, do not appear to be 
always upon bufinefs of lite and death ; 
for rapid movements indicate a kind of 
phrenzy. If you ase great, be condef-. 
ccnding; for it is better to be loved than 
to be feared. Speak no evil of the dead. 
Reverence the aged, Koow thyfelf, 

Chilo, according to Laertius, was an 
o!d man in the filty-fecond Olympiad. 

Pittacus, of Mytelene in Lefbos, was 
born in the thirty-fecond Olympiad? 
Havipg obtained popularity among his 
eonntrymen, by fuccefsfully oppoting 
the tyrant Mclancher, he was entrufte 
with the command of a fleet, in a war 
with the Athenians, concerning fome 
territory which they had feized in the 
ifland. In the courfe of this work, he 
challenged the Athenian commander, 
Phryno, a man of uncommon fize and 
firength, to fingle combat. Providing 
himfelf witha net, which he concealed 
under his buckler, he took the firft op- 
portunity during the encounter, to 
throw it over the head of his antagonill, 
and by this means gained an eafy victory. 





(To be continued ) 
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account ma Pompritus, fecond 
King Bs Aa Tranflated pds the 
French of M. de Florian, by a young 
Lad). 
(Concluded from p. §57- 


1% a few days, however, the ii!nefs in- 
creafed, and the laft hour of Tullus 
approached ; but this moment had no- 
thing frightful in it, as the venerable 
ponull had always lived to die, and was 
always ready to appear before his awful! 
judge. His courfe was now run, and the 
thought of finifhing his earthly courte, 
gave him a foretafle of his eternal re- 
ward: he was, at this period, folely agi 

tated for Numa, and, cauling every one 
elfe to withdraw, he prefled his hand, 
and {poke thefe words : 

«© My fon, 1 am dying, but the cares 
thou haft rendered me, and the attention 
thou haft manifefled, have more than 
aquitted thy debt of gratitude towards 


Account of Numa Pompilius. 
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of humbling his pride. The other kind 
St love is, ia truth, a celeftia! prefent ; 
ittakes birth from efteem and lives by it; 
it has no violent tran{ports, is regulated 
by virtue, and breathes none but tender 
fentiments. This love refides in the foul, 
exalts and elevates it, enlightens without 
confuming it, and furniines it with the 
defire of attaining all defirable perfec. 
tions : its enjoyments are always pure, 
its fufferings even are not without 
charms, and the tranquility it caufes can 
alone bring true happinefs. 

‘© Thou wilt find, my fon, that ho- 
nours, riches, voluptuoulnels, and even 
glory iticlf will not replace the peace 
which virtue brings old age. Thou mutt 
now tell me which of thefe two paffions 
refemble- molt that which thou feeleft; 
tor, Numa, believe a father who loves 
thee, and regret’eft life only becaute he 
can noJonger watch over thee, when he 
aflerts thou wilt never find true happi- 
neis till thou haft attained a command 





me, Tullus being {till indebted to thee : 
delightful fentiment ! as it rendered | 
fmooth the pafiage to the tomb; and | 
though, my fon, in a few moments, I | 
fhali, perhaps, have no more need of Nu- | 
ma, yet Numa will fiill want the aid of | 
Tullus. Oh! this idea alone caules me 
to feel the bitternefs of death, and thy 
Jove for Herfillia fills my laft moments 
with borror and difmay. Thy heart, 
depend upon it, deceives itfeif; for, 
feeiing a vacancy, it was feduced by the | 
fictt engaging of <4, and a fhort mo. | 
ment of iliufion has occalioned, too pro 

baby, an spe ol numa, there 

are two forts. of love; one x1 
the tel! ity, the other to the misfortune 
of the human 
the mott ar fent, is that which influences 


. 


error. 


ves DITtTh to 
race 3 the one, though 


thee; its empire is founced on the pat 


fons only ; they eve it birth, and pro 
| * 


fong its exiflemce: it inhob.ts never our 
gauces fuotry ti 
ves, debafing rather than exalting our 
foule Punjoyment is al its 
and it ha 


hearts, but rough our 
sults 
atioilioh, 
wivht of elleem, or vii 
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Cue. nderiog the object of purfuit | 
; LS Fee Mik ic Vi year { pu t) 
more ¢ bie m perion than any other | 
, 

accom Hthnaicent. ! 
* “This narrow-minded love has no- | 
thing to do with the nobler tacultics of 


ipe then, if any happinef, 
Trom it. 


our foul; iu 
can be derived 
the gods have fuflered it to ulurp domi 
Bio dyer Man, and to be an iniirymen:) 


: | 
No, my fon, / 


over thyfelf, till thou haft gained the em- 
pire over thy paflions, and above all, to 
ve careful not to give way co thinking 
this command impoilible to be obtained, 
Examine thylelf, my fon, and thou wilt 
always find virtue ready to combat vice, 
which would either allure or feduce thee ; 
if beauty attract thy fenfes, wifdom is 
ready to defend thee; if great under- 
takings fatigue thee, courage wiil fuftain 
thee ; if injullice tempts thee to revolt, 
love of order and a fen e of thy duty will 


icaufe thee to fubmit; if miisturtunes 


overwhelin thee, patience is thy re- 
tourle : thus, in every fituation of life, 
heaven has furnithed thee with confola- 


‘tion and méans of fuftaining every af- 


fiction. Profit then by the mercies of 


| thy creator, and teafe to think thyfelf 


incapable of relifting temptation, or hy 
that means, endeavouring to juftify a 
gunty failure: but I feel my death ap- 


proach, and my voice begin to fail, but, 


oh! my dear fon, I fupolicate thee to 


| itefle this fatal love which will caufe thee 


never ceafing regrets. 
‘* | have but one word more to favs 


1 , - oS . . 
| trou haft acknowledged that this paflion, 


when fcarce born, made thee forget Tul- 


_tus, how then canft thou anfwer but it 


willin time caufe thee to forget even the 
very name ot virtue? I know that thou 
lovell me equal to thole principles ine 
Cuicated in thee from infancy, and the 
caquibis 
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exquifite-pleafure I feels from that hap- | 
py thought, f{weetens the pains of 
death.” 

Thefe were the laft words of Tullus, 
who expired foon after in the arms of 
Numa, in endeavouring yet to fpeak to 
him, and breathing his lait figh for him. 

Notwithftanding he had fo long ex- 

&ed this blow, it had nearly coit the 
Fon of Pompilius his lite. They were 
forced to tear him from the body of the 
pontiff, and watch over the emotion of 
his <iefpair. 

Worn out as he was with watching 
and grief, drowned in tears, and reful- 
ing all refrefhment, yet. Numa would 
himfelf, raife upon the pile the corple of 
his benefadior. He advanced at the head 
of the priefts, and all the inhabitants of 
Sabina, pale, feeble, and almoft exhautft- 
ed under the weight of his precious bur- 
then ; whenhe refted it upon the pile, he 
gazed on it a long time with fixed atten- 
tion, embraced it a thoufand times, and 
eould not refolve to quit relicks io dear : 
6©Oh, my father, cried he, fobbing, 1 
fhall never fee thee more: this mouth 
will affure me no more of thy love, thefe 
eyes will gaze on me no more with their 
wonted tendernefs: ah, gods! who had 

already deprived me of the author of my 
being, why caufe meto feela fecond time 
fo terrible a calamity. Yes, this day .I 
lofe again Pompilius my mother, my tu- 
tor, and benefactor ; all the gifts of hea- 
ven lavifhed upon man to contole and de- 
light them are ravifhed from me with 
‘Tullus. 
_ The tarth is barren before me, I fhall 
never find a fecund Tullus. Come then 
and join yourfelves to me ye poor, ye un- 
fortunates that are alfo left defitcute er- 
phans: our common misfortune makes 
us brothers. Come, embrace once more, 
the cold remains of the refpectable father 
we have loft.” 

At thefe words all the Sabines uttered 


doleful cries; the poor advanced, and. 


words were no longer to be diftinguithed, 
but inarticulate founds and deep groans 
were alone heard. They redoubled on 
beholding the flames arife, and furround 
the inanimate rewains of the belt of.anen. 
Numa, by involuntary. movement, 
fprung forwards to fave the body, but 
he was flopped, and the devouring 
ftames foon confumed all that was mor- 
tal of the molt juli and pious of Sa- 
bina. 


Ascount of Numa Pompilius. . 
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A profound filence fuceeeded to the 
doleful cries: the Sabines, the prieiis, 
and Numa, with downcalt eyes beheld 
this maf of ‘cinders, the fole remains of 
him they adored. They wept, and all 
confidered with filent grief the lols of 
their worthy pontiff; mean while, one 
extinguifhed with wine the remains ofthe 
pile, and gathered up the afhes of Tullus 
which were depolited in an urn. 

Numa carried it to the fame cavern 
where repojed the afhes ef his mother ¢ 
*¢ Be united, faid he, ales which I a- 
dore; be, after death, like as the fouls 
which ye animated during your lives : 
may thefe pure and happy fouls felicitate 
each other in the realms of blifs upon the 
virtues of their fon, and upon his tender- 
nels and filial piety.” He thea cut off 
his long fair hair, and confecrated it to 
the manes of Tulus: he flew fix black 
ramstor an offering to Erebus, and this 
facrifice finifhed the melancholy rites. 

After having fulfilled thefe facred du- 
ties, Numa fet forwards to rejoin the 
army, meditating continually on the 
councils of Lullus. But it was in vainy 
that convinced of its truth, of che perils 
which furrounded him,the grief he fhould 
occafion Tatius, and his people: in vainy 
he felt ail the horror ef becomiyg the 
fon of him who had caufed the death of 
his parents, tor the image of Hertillia, 
andthe fear of fecing her pais into the 
arms of a rival, with ail the tranfports of 
love, jealouly, and fear, united to combat 
his prety and his reafon, 

Numa fighed to difobey the dying 
precepts of the ponull, and with tears 
he implored his hovering {pirat to pardon 
the excels of his weaknefs, for fince the 
death of Lutlus, Numa always believed 
that his fhade witneiled all his ations, 
and vilited his moitt iccret thoughts, fo 
tliat this falutary fear created in him new 
yviilues. 

IN yma hoped tohave found the army up- 
onthe frontiers of Hernigus, but he Jearut 
at Lrebius that Komulus, with ha!f his 
lurces, were gone to furprite P:enettus: 
whollt Herfilua, with the other half, had 
marched againft the king of Hernigues. 

jhe retufal given by that prince, when 
Romulus withed to pals through bis 
country in his way to attack the Maries, 
was thought an outrage by that impla- 
cable prince, and he had ordered his 
daughter to take a fignal vengeance. 
The crus! princels had but two weil ex- 
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ecuted his commands. Numa, who 
fancied danger in this expedition of Her- 
fillia, burt ardently to be with her: he 


marched day and night to rejoin her 
the fooner ; but what was his furprife 
and grief, on entering the territories of 
her devoted prey, to find Herfillia his be- 
loved, had marked hertrack by ruin and 
defolation. Her feeble enemies fled be- 
fore her, yet Herfillia purfued them with 
fire and fword; the corn had been 
trampled down by the horfes ; the trees 
were felled, the diiperfed branches atref- 
ting their ancient fruitfulnefs ; the villa- 

s reduced to afhes, yet fmoaked from 
the direful blaze; the fword had mur- 

dered all which dared to refift ; the 
corps of the labourer lay by his broken 
lough ; the mother murdered and f{tript; 
held her her dead infant clofe to her 
recking breaft ; the hu‘band and wife 
extended near each other their arms ; 
long rivers of blood flowed betwixt the 
piles of athes, and famifhed vultures, the 
only living beings in thefe defolated 
dwellings, difpatched with horrid fhricks 
the more horrid gifts of Herfillia. 

«* Ah! immortal gods, cried Numa, 
is this her of whom | am to become the 
bufband! Behold the pomp of our nup- 
tials : is it poffible Herfillia that thou 
haft committed thefe outrages; but if 
Romulus ordained them, was it fit for 
his daughter to charge herfelf with the 
execution of them. Ah, no! whatever 
reipect is owing to a father, or to a mo- 
narch, yet we owe {till more to onefelt, 
to humanity, and focial ties ; and if a 
king ordains a crime, we ought to die, 
rather then obey. 

** Wretched Numa! whocame to de- 
fend the days of tierlillia ; who fled to 
hee fuccour, now marches at each ftep 
over her victims. I tread ground yet 
moilt with the blood the has {pilt ; ex- 
e-rable right ot war! Behold the crimes 
thou giveit birth to! Behold the pro- 


duce of my exploits, and the termination | 


of that glory tor which J quitted every 
confiderauon ; tor which 1 forgot ‘Tul- 
tus, abandoned Tatius and became the 
companion of ligers, who are thus pro- 
digal of human blood. [equalled their 
tury ia combat, and believed myfeit an 
Acro. 

* Oh! Tullus, pardon this error; I 
call it for ever trom me, as the true hero 
« him who defends well his country 
wich attacked ; but the king or warrior 

i) 
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who fpills one dcop of blood he might 
have fared, isno longer any thing bet. 
ter than a ferocious beaft, whom meg 
praile becaufe they cannot enchain.” 

Numa turned from this fcene of car. 
nage ; hie neglected to follow the traces 
of Herfillia, tor fear he fhould have more 
caufe to biuth for his cruel miftrefs. He 
returned by the fame road, and quitted 
the country of the Hernigus, his heart 
touched and humbled at being himfelf a 
warrior. 

He took the road to Rome, where the 
whole army had juft arrived before him, 
Roriulus returned thanks at the capitol 
to the gods, ‘or all the evils they had 
permitted him to heap on mankind, and 
to ennoble his cruelties, prefunfed to 
rank himfelf among{t immortals. 

Numa hattened to the capitol, where 
Tatius, his daughter, and the Sabines, 
aflifted at the facrifice: Tatius mounted, 
and, foon as the good king could perceive 
Numa, he haitened, as faft as his age 
would permit, to prefs in his arms the 
fon of Pompilius. The old man wept 
with joy at feeing him, but his tears weré 
foon turned into thofe of fadnefs, on 
learning the death of Tullus. 

** Ah! misfortune of old age, ex- 
claimed he ; ove furvives all that is bee 
loved and refpectab!e to our fouls. Nu- 
ma, 1 have now only my daughter and 
thee, 1 will therefore unite in behalf of 
you both, every {entiment, and every af- 
fection of my foul : I have at leaft the 
joyful hope of pailing the end of my 
days with you.” , 

In faying thefe word, he took the 
hand of his daughter, and, joining it to 
that of Numa, prefled them both to his 
heart. ‘Tatia bluthed, fhe felt her hand 
tremble in touching that of Numa’s; fhe 
bent her eyes to the earth, and dared not 
look on the hero. But Numa fought 
Herfillia and diftoveied her near Romu- 
lus: one look renewed his love with all 





its wonted violence, and deftroyed iu a 
moment Tullus’s wife councils. Numa 
returned in halte the careffes of the good 
king, and difengaging himfcit from his 
embrace, faluted coldly his daughter, 
and prefied forward towards Romulus: 
the king of Rome embraced hm, pre- 
fented him to his people, and commande 
ed lience; ** Romans, cried he, you 
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have behe:id me u iumph, but it was the 


right of Numa ; Le-ought to have tri- 
| waphed in my room, for it is to Numa! 
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3m indebted for victory, and I thall 

give him, for recompence, her whom 

gnany kings have afked in vain, and who 

has didamed fo many heroes—my j 
daughter.” 

At this ward, the Romans fhoated for 
say, but the Sabines kept a difmal filence: 4 
*Sarius refted immoveable, as if he had 
hehe d a thunder-bolt fall before him > 4 
Yatia turned pale, and drew nearer to] 
her father, which Herfillia remarked, 
and fixed on her looks of jealous difcon- 
tent. Numa, covered with blubhes, caft , 
wanderingMooks upon ‘Tatia, Herfillia, 
Tatius, and the Sabines, when Romulus, 
without emotion, proceeded ; 

‘To-morrow this augult marriage | 
fhall be accomplifhed upon this altar, 
loaded with the fpoils of Italy. I will 
confecrate them by folemna games, which 
fhall continue dering ten dave.’ At the 
word games, the Sabines looked at each 
other, knitting their brows. Tatius 
Jifted his eyes to heaven, and Numa caft 
his down to the ground: ** Romans, 
continued Komuius, after paying this 
debt of gratitude, my wilhes will be fill 
your interefts. 4 have conquered the 
kingdom of Aronces, but this mecrea‘e of 
your terrisories will be but of a trifling 
advantage, as long as you are separated 
from it by the Volfci: the only means 
to render it ufeful is te caufe thenr to 
dubmitin ten days. I thal! march againit 
them—Rormans, you are born for war; 
you can neither aggrandize or fupport 
yourfelves without it. Peace would be 
your greateft {courge ; it would fubdue 
your courage, and weaken your iuvinci- 
ule arms: judge then of your advantage 
over every other nation, when, never 
quitting the habitude of arms, yau will 
arrive at perfection, and become real 
heroes. If you attack an enemy, ener- 
vated by long and quiet repofe, allowing 
{though that is impoffible) that their 
courage fhould equal your own, yet they 
can oppole to you neither equal Rrength 
or experienice : before thefe feeble ad- ; 
verfaries have attained any advantage 
againft you, before they can have Jearnt 
che terrible are of which you are matters, 
they will be defeated and conquered. 
‘Lhus attacking the people of Italy in 
turn, in order to render them fubmiflive, 
ina fhort time you will become conque- 
rors of the world, ag promiigd by Jupiter 
to Rome. 
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s¢ All methods are permitted in order 
to accomplifh the will of the gods, and 
victory jaltifies the means by which it 
has been y-ocured. ‘Think then, Ro- 
mans, alone of war ; let it be your {ci- 
ence, your fole occupation ; leave to 
other nations the cultivation of a barren 
and ungrateful earth, which they tt! wich 
the fweat of their brows; leave to them 
the care of attaining treafives by teil in- 
dulicy, and trade, the wile inventions  ¢ 
cowardice. You will reap the corn they 
have fown, and fquander the riches they 
have amaffed : they are thecbildren of 
the earth. it istheir place to cultivate it, 
Ye are fons of Mars; your appointment 
1s to conquer: Romans, let it be eternal 
war with all thofe who refute your yoke. 
The uuiverfe is your heritage; all that at 
prefent occupy it are ulurpers of your 
property, and never let the noble tafie be 
tacerrupted of frizins your jul cights.”’ 

thus fpoke Romu'us, and the army 
applauded, but the citizens murmured ; 
in the aflemb!y was heard a voice re- 
fembling the humming of bees when they 
quit the hives where their honey is depo- 
fit« d, te repel the repacious invader. 

Tatius rec ollected himielf a monyent, 
and looking on all the people with e¢- 
prefiive tendernets, rofe from the tribune 
on which ke fat facing Romulus. He 
railed his goldea fceptre, and requefied 
to be heard ; his venerable air, his white 
locks, the goodnefs and mildoefs marked 
in his afpect, gained himia refpectful at- 
tention : 

‘« King, my colleague and equal, faid 
the good Jatius to Romulus, there ig 
not afingle homan who can admire thy 
valour more than myfelf: thy warlike 
talents, love of glory, and thy triamphe, 
I rejoice at equalto thyielf ; and ] love 
to recolie& that in the courfe of a long 
life Ihave never feen a hand to he com- 
pared with thee. But rhis great tile of 
hero is not fufficient for one whois alfo a 
king ; there is one more mild and more 
gloriqys, it ip that of father ; look on 
this parcof thy fubje&s cleathed in ar- 
mour, and bearing lances; they are thy 
children, without a doubt, and thay 
treate({l them as fuch; but caft a look on 
thefe ten times more numerous, and co. 
vered with miferable tatters ; becaufe, 
inftead of cloathing themfeives, they 
have paid for thole -glittering arms. 
Thefe are alfo thy children, and thet 
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treateft them as enemics: thou deprivefl 
them of their bread, their children, and 
their hufbands; thy laurels are watered 
hy their tears; each of thy victories 1s 
houghe with their fubitance, and their 
blood. Romulus, have pity and give 
them leifure to recover: it 1s time that 
thou permitteit them to live for thole 


ceafe to caufe mankind to flaughrer each 
other, and above all beware of laying 
that thereby the will of the gods 1s to be 
accomplithed. 

‘© Jhe gods wifh alone that mankind 
fhould be happy ; their firft gift to them | 
was the golden age, and when al! heaven 
allembled, gave the victory to Minerva. 
Tt was in approbation of her producing 
the laurel: one alone of thele gods (Sa- 
turn) has regned in Italy ; remember 
how he reigned, imitate him, and wrong 
no more the immortals by laying they | 
are fond of war and carnage. | 

| 
} 





‘© Thog fayelt the Romans cannot 
fubfift but by war ; thew me but one {in - 
gle mation that has fucceededd by this 
defperate and cruel means, ant teil me 
by whom perifhed all the people from off 
the face ofthe earth. Has war pre lerved | 
the unfortunate Phebes’ ancient gran- 
deur, notwithitanding they vanquifhed 
the feven hiuys or Argos? heir victory 
cauled their ruin. 
tothy anceftors, the Trojans, their puit- 
fance in Afia? Waris the ruinot king- 
doms ; thole wSo have fullered moit 
from it, at lait fink under its opprel- 
fions. 

*¢ King, my colleague and fellow fo- 
vercign, i conjure thee, in the name of 

this people, who have without murmur- 
ing fpilt their blood for thee, to give 
them revofe, that their almolt exhautlted 
veins may be replenifhed, and they may 
know the b 
prele um attacks us; thy cong icits are 
exienlve and noble; let us the employ 
ourte'ves in making thole happy thy va- 
liant arm has fubdued. Alas’ in fpite 
of all my vigilance, L alone aim not fuiti- 
cient 10 punith every oflender, and to 
relieve every unfortunate; aflilt ime, 
Romulus, in this noble work ; let us 
\ together our provinces, already ex 
tenfive enough, and when we have dried 
up every tear of misfortune, enriched, by 
Our councils and afliita é, ail the indi. 
Kent, and, in fing, when there are no 


—— ~~ . 
MONEY any Guirclics in our demunions, i 


eliings Of peace, ivsoone at 


bias war maintained | 


Account of Numa Pompilius. 
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wil! fuffer thee with pleafure to depart 
and enlarge their frontiers.”’ 

He finifhed, and Romulus trembled 
with rage to hear the cries of joy which 
proceeded from all the people : the army 
even was foftened ; Romulus prepared 
to reply, but it was ealy to fee by his 
countenance that he meant not to accord 
with the wifhes of Tatius. All at once 
the people furrounded and preffed near 
him, not allowing him to begin his ing BB 
tended dilcourfe ; women, old men, and Fe 
children, all were on their knees before © 
him ; every arm extended towards him, 
and every voice calling out, ** Peace, 
peace! thou fon of an immortal, give us 
peace! We requeit it asthe greatett of 
hleilings ; take all we poflefs, but let us 
have peace.” 

‘© Oh! my children, cried Tatius, 














| bathed in tears, and tran!ported beyond 


himtelf ; you will have your w-thes, for 
I will promife the completion of them; 
J have afked them of Romulus, in the 
name of every triendly tie; 1 now infil 
upon his compliance,as his equal in power 
and dignity: it he refufes, I will go, Ro- 
mans, 1 will go before ye to the gates of 
Rome; there we will wait for him, and 
tor hisarmy ; we willembrace the earth 
before them, and fee if the barbarians 
will dare to trample under their feet their 
king, their mothers, and their chil- 
dren.” 

At thefe words the whole army cried 
out, ** No, no, never!’ Each foldiee 
threw away his arms, and, mingling 
with the people, fell upon their knees; 
each embracing a mother, or a fon, and 
crying with them, ** Peace, peace.” 

The terrible Romulus, forced for the 
firft time in his life to fubmit, diflembled 
his fury, and granted them a truce. 
With a terocious air he retired to his pa- 
lace with precipitation, and was followed 
by the guards called Celéres, w hom he 
had nommated to be always near him, 
searce had he quuted the multitude, : 
when, giving way to the tury which fill. Bi 
ed his foul, he vented it in imprecations 





againit latins, and, traniported beyond 
his reaton, thefe imprudent words ef- 
caped him, which caufed alundant mif- 
fortunes. ** What! thall this meddling 
old man fhackle the courfe of my glory; 
have I not one friend to rid me of bis 


‘> 


importunity : 


( To be continued.) 
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di new and accurate Defers ption of. the 
Royal PaLacs of Si. ILDEFONSO. 


THIS : royal palace is built of brick, 

plaiftered and painted. In going 
from Segovia to this palace, fays Mr. 
Twils, which i is only the d iftance of two 
leagues, we found the road very tony, 
and on each fide we fiw vatt herds of 
deer, many hares, and very numerous 
covies of partridges, which live here in 


perfect fe curity 


sé And, undifturbed by guns, in quiet 
fleep ;”” 


becaufe hunting and fhooting in Spain, 
except four leagues round Madrid, of 
round any of the roy al feats, the game 
being there referved for his im ajéliy alone. 
Twi/s’s Tr. 86. 

I fhall leave Segovia and its environs, 
frys Bour; yoanne, ane lconduct my reader 
to the -altle of St. Hdefonfo. ‘The hich 


c 


mountains which command it are feen 
at a great diftance, and fe arcely coe the 

traveller quitted Segovia before he 0- 
vers the caftle itfelf, whi ith the rifing 


or finking of the road, from time to time, 
conceals or difcovers. Appearances by 
10 means announce the relidence of a 
great court. Thé@ country is barren, and 
afew wretched hamlets, at {mall diftan- 
ces, give no idea of the enlivening pre- 
fence of the monarch Nor would it be 
fufpected, that in that fpacious and nak- 
ed horizon, there were manufactures of 
various kinds, fuch as of paper, cloth, 
and gla{s, or that the envi ons of St. I- 
defonfo were decorated with rivulets, 

cultivated fields, meadows, and clumps 
of green igh nor, after having feen 
all thefe, is it poffible to ronceive that 
the refult thou! { be fo poor and difmal. 
This muft firft be attributed to the na 

ture of the foil and the fituation of that 
part of Caftile, furrounded by moun- 
tains, and without roads, canals, or na- 
Vigable rivers. But it muft be more 
parti ularly afcribed to the numerous 
herds of deer which live in peace in this 
diftrict, and never have their repofe dif- 
turbed by the royal huntfmen who pafs 
there about three months in the year, 
and appear more difpoted to preferve 
than to deftroy them. The c 
ho vever, becomes more beautiful as we 
approach Sr. Ildefonfo ; a number of ri- 
yulets meander through the freth verdilve 
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and the deer wander in herds in the cop- 
pic es, or bound upon the hil'sin a fecus 
rity which cou!d hot be expected in thofe 
timid animals; the tops of a few hands 
fome houfes appear above the green 
oaks; and the group, formed by rhe 
caftle and the adjoining edifices, crowned 
by mountains, fome naked, others co- 
vered to their fummits with trees and 
fhrubs, prefents a very pleafing protpec. 
At length we arrive at the gate fronting 
the royal refidence, which is feparated 
from it by a fpacious court, in the na- 
ture of aglacis. The proofs of the pre- 
dileQion which Philip V. had for this 
place of royal refidence, have furvived 
bim. His remains are depofited in a 
chapel within the caftle; a maufoleum 
which has fomething awful in its fimpli- 
city. 

rhere is nothing magnificent in the 
palace, particulariy im its exterior ap- 
The front on the fice of the 
' the Corinthian order, and 
it deflitute of «! ran “o Here are the 
apartrne nts, which look upon a 
e¢ furrounded with vale s and mare 
le flatu cS, and a cafcade which, for the 
richnefs of its decorations, may be com- 
pared with the fineft of the kind. ‘The 
purencfs and clearnels of the water is in 
deed incomparable. Philip V. could not 
in this refpect, be better ferved by na- 
ture. From the mountains which fhade 
the palace, defcend feveral rivulets, 
which fupply the relervoirs. Thefe wa- 
ters anfwer the double purpofe of fup- 
nlying numerous fountains, and of dif 
fuling life and verdure through the mage 
nificent gardens, the fight of which alone 
is a fufficient recompence for a journey 
into Spain The inequality of the ground 
afiords every mé ment new points of view. 
Ihe prince ipal alleys anfwer to different 
fummits of neighbouring mountains; and 
one in partic lar pr duces the molt a- 
greeable effect. It is terminated at one 
end by the grand front of the palace. 
From this point ave feen, at one views 


pea rance. 


, ~ 4 
ardgden 18 oF 
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n 

ki ng ¢ 
part 
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five fountains, ornamented with elegant 
groups, rifing into an amphitheatre, 


above which appear the fummits of lof- 
ty mountains. Jhe mol ted of 
thefe groups 1s that of Andromeda faft- 
ened toarock. When leen ata littig 
cifiance it 

the rock app 


ciev: 


is perh Ips defective, becaule 

ppears too diminutive by the 

fide of the monfter which threatens An- 
dromeda; and of Perfeus, by whouin it 
m4 is 
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te attacked ; but the whole contributes 
to the beauty of the view. The moft 
témarkable of the five groups is that of 
Neptune. Genius prefded at the com- 
pofition and in the choice of the fitua 

dion; the deity of the ocean appears erect, 
furrounded by his marine court. His 
aftitude, his threatening countenance, 
and the manner of holdirg his trident, 
anuounce that he has juf impofed filence 
on the mutinous waves; and the calm 
which reignsin the bafon, detended from 
every wind by the triple wall of verdure, 
hy which it is furrounded, feem to in- 
dicate that he has not iflued his com- 
mands in vain. 

There are other fountains worthy the 
attention of the carious; fuch as that of 
Latona, where the limp] fheaves, fome 
perpendicutar'y, and others m every di- 
rection, fall trom the hoarte throats of 
the Lycian peafants, half transformed 
into frogs, aud fpouting therm forth m 
fuch abundance, that the flatue of the 
coddels difappears under the wide man- 
tle ef liquid cry Mal; that allo of Diana 
in the hath, furrounded by her nymphs; 
m the twinkling of an eve all the chafte 
court is hidden Seneath the waters; the 
fectator imagines he hears thé whillling 
of aquatic hirde, and the roaring of 
Hons from the “hac e whence this momen- 
tary deluge efcapes by a hundred canals. 
Uhe fountain of Fame is formed by a 
fingle jet d’eau, which rifes a hundred 
and thirty feet, exhibiting to the diitance 
of feveral leagues round, the triumph 
of art over natare, and falls in a gentle 
fiower upon the gazing {pectators. 

Phere are forme ficuaticts in the gar- 
dens of St. lidefonfo, whence the eye 
takes in the whole of the greater part 
of thefe fountains, and where the ear is 
delighted with the harmony of their 
fauemurs. “Lhe travelicr who withes to 
charm all Ais femles at once, mult take 


his fation on the high flat ground in | 


the front of fhe king’sapariment. In 
the thick part of the toilage are con- 
trived two large athours, from the top 
of which are centwenty cryilalco'umns 
rifling Inte the air to the height of the 
furroanding trees, mixing their refplen- 
dent whitegela with the verdure of the 
foliage, unuing teir confufed noile to 
the ruling of the branx hes, and refreth- 
ing aud embalning the air: if the tra- 
titer Senid here experience no pleafine 
feutatiogss let him returu home; he is 
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utterly incapable of feeling the beautie 
of either art or nature. 

The fountains of Fame and the Fruit 
Bafkét are alfo extremely curious. Twen. 
ty-feven, in the whole, embellith thefe 
fine gardens: the bafons are of white 
marble; and the ftatues, which are alf 
excellent, are of lead bronzed and gilt, 
Here are two noble cafcades of ten tallg 
each. Thefe gardens are alfo ornament. 
ed with fixty-one very fine marble fta. 
tues as large as the life, with twenty. 
eight marble vafes; and with twenty- 
leaden vales gilt! For the diverfion of 
the younger branches of the royal family, 
here is a mall of five hundred and eighty 
paces in length. Not far-from this isa 
large labyrinth. 

We mult not quit thefe magnificent 
gardens without flopping at a place 
which appears to promife much, but 
produces mot any very gréat effec, 
[his is the fquare of eight alleys, Placa 
de las ocho calles. In the centre is the 
group of Pandora, the only one which 
is of whitened ftone, all the others are 
of white marble or lead paintéd of a 
bronze colour. Eight allies anfwer to 
this centre, and each is terminated by 
a fountim. Plats of verdure fill up the 
intervals between the alleys, and cactf 
tiag an altar under a portico of white 
marble by the &xie of a bafon facred to 
tome god or goddels. Thefe eight al- 
tars, placed at equal diffances and deco- 
rated, among other jets-d’eau, have 
two which rife in the form of tapers om 
each ftde of their divinities. It is fingu- 
lar that the caftle and gardens of St. He 
defonfo fhould have coft about forty-five 
millions of piaftres, precifely the {um it 
which Philip died indebted. This enor- 
mous expence will appear credible whea 
it is known that the fireation of the royak 
palace was, at the beginning of this 
century, the floping top of a pile ot 
rocks ; that it was neceflary to dig atd 
hew out the ftones, and in feveral places 
to level the rock; to cut out of its fides 
a paflage for a hundred different canals 
to carry vegetative earth to every place 
in which it was intended to fubftirute 
cultivation for fterility, and to work 2 
mine to clear a paflage to thé roots ot 
the numérous trees which are there 
planted. All thefe efforts were crowned 
with fuccefs. In the orchards, kitchem 
gardens, and parterres; there are but 
tow towers, elpaliers, or plants, — 
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do not thrive: but the trees, naturally 
of a lofty growth, and which confe- 
quently mufl ftrike their roots deep into 
the earth, already prove the infufiiciency 
of art when it attempts to ftruggle a- 
gainft nature. Many of them languith 
with withered trunks, and with difficul- 
ty keep life in their clmoft naked bran- 
ches. Every year it is neceflary to call 
in the aid ef gunpowder to make new 
beds for thofe which are to fupply their 
place ; and none of them are covered 
with that tufted foliage which belongs 
only to thofe that grow ina nateral foil. 
In a word, there are tn the groves of St. 
Iidefonfo, marble ftatues, bafons, ‘caf- 
cades, limpid waters, verdure, and de- 
lightful profpeéts ; every thing but that 
which would be more charming than all 
the reft, thick cluftering fhaces, The 
court of Spain comes hither annually 
during the heat of the dog-days. It are 
fives towards the end of July, and re- 
turns at the beginning of O&tober. The 
fituation of St. Ildefonfo, upon the de- 
clivity of the mountains which feparate 
the two Caftiles, and fronting a valt 
plain where there is no obltacle to the 

affage of the north wind, renders this 
abode delightful in fummer. ‘he morn- 
ings and evenings of the hotreit days are 
agreeably cool, Yer as this palace ts 
upwards of twenty leagues from Madrid, 
and half of tlre road which leads to it 
crofles the broad tops of mountains, ¢x- 
tremely fteep in many places, it is mot 
agreeable to the lovers of folitude and 
the chale. Bourgoanne's Tr.i. 67. 

With this account, that given by Mr. 
Swinburne does not perfectly accord: 
he fays, the gardens are in the formal 
French ftyle; the trees are poor ftarved 
limes ; the palace is patch-work, and no 
part of the architecture agreeable ; but 
he admits that the water-works furpafs 
all thofe he ever faw ; not evea except- 
ing the fineft at Verfailles. 

Neither do thefe two refpefable tra- 
vellers agree in opinion refpecting the 
climate of St. Iidefonfo. Bourgoanne 
beflows great commendations on it; but 
Swinburne fays, its fituation expofes it 
to fuch fudden and frequent changes of 
temperature and feafons, in the courfe of 
a few hours, that it is often neceflary to 
frift from cloth to filk, and from {ilk to 
cloth, twice or thrice a day; and that 
thefe tranfitioas are fometimes produc 
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tive of colics, and diforders of a ferious 
nature. 

To this effe& baron Dillon afferts, that 
the night air, even after the hotteft fum- 
mer’s day, is fo piercing, that itmakespre- 
caution to guard againtt itsiuddenandper- 
nicious effects: in other refpects, nothing 
can be more reviving, during the fuur- 
mer heats, than the fhade of thefe gar- 
dens, invigorating the languid courtier, 
whole {pirits are further revived by the 
coolenels of the groves, added to the 
moit limpid water that eyes can behold, 
in fome places flying up into the air to an 
immenfe height, in others rolling down 
in torrents; which, when catched. by 
the rays of the fun, feem like fo many 
fheets of liquid filver, of a moft amazing 
brightnefs. As the celd air of this place 
keeps every thmg back, the king finds a 
new ipring after he has left Aranjuez, 
while his {ubjects are dying 4t Madrid 
with heat. The earlieft fruits are but 
juft ripe in Auguit at St. Ildetenfo, car- 
nations and roles then adorn the par- 
terres; September is the feafon 
for ftrawberries, rafpberries, currants, 
and barberries: and fnow lies on the 
mountains till the beginning ef June. 
Dillon's Tr. 109.3 

Jt has been obferved that the court 
continues at Jldefonfo from the latter 
end of July till the beginning of Oc- 
tober (viz. from the aft of July till the 
beginning of October) ; from the 9th 
of October till the roth of December it 
kept at the Efcurial; then at Madrid 
till the sth of January: from which 
time they are a® the Pardo till the Holy 
Week, which is ipent at Madrid, and 
the remainder at Aranjuez. 

The belt ftatues in the garden are, 

The Four Elements; Juno, Neptunes 
Saturn, and 2 Nymph. 

Four allegorical figures, reprefenting 
Pattoral, Lyric, Heroic, and Satiric Poely. 

Four Taunes, and two Satyrs; a 
Cleopatra; two Lions; the Four Sea- 
fons : the Your Quarters of the World ; 
Apollo and the Nine Mufes; Four 
Huntreffles. 

Four groups of Chephalus and Pre- 
cris; Endymion and ea Zephy- 
rue and Flora; and Bacchus and Ar- 
adne. 

Apollo, Daphne, Mercury, Pandora, 
Ceres, Bacchus, Atalanta, Lucretia, 
Faith, Glory, Munificeace, 

The 
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The lower gallery of the palace is or- 
pamented with many fine ftatues, buts, 
and bas reliefs. The belt are, a group 
of Caftor and Pollux facrificing : one 
of them has his left arm over the fhould- 
er of his brother, and with his right 

urs fomething out of a patora on an 
altar, where the other twin is lighting a 
torch with his right, while he bran- 
dithes another with his left hand: this 
is a noble piece of antiquity. A Venus 
kneeling on a tortoife, and anointing her 
head with a phial of ointment. Seneca 
feated. Mercury with a boy. Alex- 
ander dying, and another of Antinous, 
Cleopatra, and a faun. Al! the rooms 
of the palace have their ceilings painted 


in frefco, and decorated with large !ook- | 


ing glaffes made in the neighbourhood. 
The floors are of chequered marble, and 
the tables of the fineft Spanifh marbles 
of various forts. The windows, which 
extend from the ceiling to the floor, 
confift of large plates of glafs, fet in 
gilt lead. 

Here are many excelent paintings ; 
among Which are, Portia, a {mall head 
by Guido; a moft pathetic countenance : 
St. Ann teaching the Virgin Mary to 
read; a charming picture by Murilla, 
mellow, true, and expreflive. A Mag- 
dalen’s head, by M. Angelo; and a 
Flemifh family by Rubens, in which the 
Nrongeft expreffion is preferved. There 
is alfo a picture by Pouffin, but it is 
placed too high to be diftinglly feen: 
two heads by Mengs, a finall painting 
by Amiconi, in which three beatifu 
angels, of rather too faint a white, hold 
the facred winding-fheet, unfolded: the 
potraits of the prince of Conde and M. 
de Turenne, upon the fame canvas, by 
Vandyck ; with feveral other pieces of 
a fmaller fize, to be feen in the king's 
cabinet. There are alfo contiderable 
number in the apartments of the prince 


. @ , ! 
and princefs of Afturias. Among others 


are three of larger dimenfions in their | 


dining-room, which reprefent the three 
principal periods of the life of Job. In 
that of the Infanta Maria Jofepha is a 
Roman Charity, fo flriking as to excite 
wniverfal admiration; the colouring jis 
bighly finithed, and there is a propricty 
in the Beads which demands refpeQ. © 
At the diflance of a quarter of a league 
from this royal manfon, runs a little 
river (the Erefina.) The banks have, on 
each fide, a caufeway. kr is inclofe 
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between two piles of rocks, grouped ig 
the moft romantic manner. Its limpid 
waters fornetimes run tumultuofly over 
leffers rocks in the bed of the river, or 
precipitate themfelves by natural caf. 
cades, fomecimes forming fmall bafons, 
which ferve as afylmus to the trout. Jy 
fome places, this river is feparated by lit. 
tle meanders, from coppices of green oak, 
with which that part of Spain abounds, 
In others, tufted fhrubs are feen upon 
the tops of the rocks, or hang waving 
from their fides. Should any one find 
himfelf wearied with the dul! magnifi. 
cence with reigns in the palaces of kingé, 
let him repair to the banks of the Eref- 
ma; where he will find one of the fineft 
Englith gardens which nature ever forms 
ed. He will not regret thofe at the dif- 
tance of a quarter of a league, in which 
art has difplayed fiuch luxury. He will 
return more fatisfied with himfelf, and 
lefs defirous of the falfe enjoyment which 
pomp procures at fuch an enormous 
pri ce. 

The court of Spain goes once a year 
to alarm the Naiaces of the Erefma, by 
the noife of a general deer hunting. 
The rendezvous is upon the banks of 
this little river, about a league from the 
caftle of St. Mdefonfo Some days 
previons to the arrival of the court, 
a number of peafants are fent to the 
neighbouring woods and hills to drive 
before them the deer, with which thé 
country plentitully abounds. The pres 
feribed limits are by degrees narrowed, 
till the time fixed for roufing the game. 
The fport then becomes excellent: the 
deer run in fmal! herds on all fides, feem- 
ingly perceiving the danger into which 
they are driven; after which they face 
about and endeavour to brave the run- 
ning fire of the mufequetry that threatens 
them in the rear; but obeying the im- 
pulfes of fear, and failing in their ate 
tempt, they, pafs in clofer herds through 
the fatal defile, where the king, and the 
other princes, placed in ambufcade, wait 
their arrival. Their agility now becomes 
their faft refource, and faves the greatet 
number. Out of three or four thouland, 
and fometimes more, which thus pafsin 
review, about one hundred fall. “ Some 
remain dead upon the fpot, others carry 
away with them the morta! wound, and 
fly to conceal their agony in the thickets. 
Vheir bodies, whilft yet in palpitation) 
are brought and arrariged upon the ficlé 
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ef battle. Thefe are numbered with a 
cruel fatisfaftion, for which a philoto- 
pher would reproach himfelf, but which 
18 pardonable in hunters. Phe whole 
court, the ambaffadors and foreign uil- 
nifters, ufuaily take part in this amufe- 
ment, Which is repeated towards the end 
of every v fit to the Etcurial. — 

j kere is another place to which, dur- 
ine the vilit to St. Idefonlo, the catho- 
lig k ng gues once to carry thither the 
noife and terror which accompany the 
chafe. i mean the environs of Paular, 
a moualtery of Carthufians, at the foot 
and on the other fide of the enormous 
yoountains which command the caltle. 
During the reit of the year it ts the a‘y- 
Jum of peace and filence, 


Ancient His TORY of LONDON, by 
Pennant. 


(Continued from page 490.) 


THERE is every reaton to fuppofe 
that the Rom ons pofleiled themtelves 
of London, in the reign ot Claudius 
under whom Aulus P.auuus took Cama- 
Jodunum, the prelent Malden in Effex ; 
ard planted there a colony confitting of 
veterans of the fourteenth legion, about 
a hundred and five years after the firft 
invafion of our ifland by Ceatar. This 
was the firft footing the Romans had tu 
Britain. He feemis certain that London 
and Verulam were taken pofieflion of 
about the fame time; but the laft claims 
the honour of being of a far earlier date, 
more opulent, populous, and a royal 
feat before the conquett of Britain. Ca- 
malodusum was madea colonia, or a 
place governed entirely by Roman laws 
and cultoms; Verulamium, a Munici- 
piu, in which the natives were honour- 
ed with the privileges of Roman citizens, 


nd enjoyed their own laws and contt- 


ftutions ; and Londinium only a prafec- 
fura, the inhabitants a mixture of Ro- 
mans and Britons, bemg fuffered to en- 
joy no more than the name of citizens of 
Kome, being governed by prafeéls fent 
annually from thence, without having 
either their own laws or magiftrates. It 
was even then of fuch concourle, and 
fuch vait trade, that the wife conquerers 
did not think fit to truft the inhabitants 
with the fame privileges as other places, 
of which they had lets reafon to be jea- 
lous, ‘ 
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There is no mention of this imbort- 
ant place till the reign of Tiberius ¢ when 
Tacitus {peaks of it as not having been 
diftinguifhed as a colony, but famous for 
its great concourfe of merchants and its 
valli commerce. Lhis indicates, at leaf, 
that London had been at that time of 
fome antiquity as a trading town. The 
exports irom hence were cattle, hides, 
and corn; dogs made a {mall articles 
and, let me add, that flaves were a con- 
fiderable object. Our internal parts 
were on a level with the African flave- 
ceafts; and wars among the petty mo- 
narchs were promoted, for the fake of 
a traffic now fo firongly controverted. 
The imports were at firlt falt, earthen- 
ware, and works in brafs, polithed bits 
of bones emulating ivory, horte-collars, 
toys of amber, glafles, and other arti- 
cles of the fame materials. We need 
not infifl on the commerce of this period, 
for there was a great trade carried ow 
with the Gauls in the days of Czafars 
that celebrated invader affigning, as his 
reafon for attempting this ifland, the 
valt fupplies which we gave to his Gaul- 
ith enemies, and which interrupted his 
conquelts on the continent. 

‘Lhe firft mention of London was oc- 
cafioned by a calamity, in the year 61, 
in the reign of Nero, which nearly oce 
cationed the extin@ion of the Roman 
power in Britain. The heroine, Boa- 
dicea, indignant at the perfonal infult 
offered to her and her family, and the 
crucities of the conquerors to the unhap- 
py Britons, made a fudden revolt, and 
deilroyed Camolodunum, after putting 
all the colonifis to the fword. ‘Tacitus 
gives us the prediction of the ruin of 
that city, with all the majelty of hiflo- 
rical fuperftition. 

Phe Roman general Paulinus Sueto- 
nius, on this news, fuddenly marched 
acrols the kingdom, from his conquefts 
in North Wales, to London; which, 
finding himfelf unequal to defend with 
his fma!l army, he evacuated to the 
fury of the enemy; after reinforcing his 
troops with all the natives who were fit 
to ferve. Neither the tears nor prdyers 
of the inhabitants could prevail on him 
to give them his protection. ‘The en- 
raged Boadicea deltroyed all who con- 
tinued behind. Veru/amium met with 
the fame tate. In all the three places, 
feventy thouljand Romans and Britith ale 
lics perifhtd, 
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When the Ramans became mafters of 


| t enlarged the precindts, 
Yondon, they zg I | che Bailey to Ludgate; foon after 


and altered their forms. It extended in 
fength from Ladgate hill, to a Spot a 


little beyond the tower. The breadth | 


was not half equal to the length, and at 
each end became confiderably narrower. 


Mr. Mair'and fufpects that the walls | 
were not built gill a very late period of 


the empire, and that it was an open 


town; becaufe the city happened to be | rably more to the fouth, than it was ig, 


furprized in the days of Diocletian and 


Maximilian, by a party of bancitti, who | 


were cut off by a band of Roman foldiers, 
who fortunately had at the very time 
they were engaged in the plunder, came 
up the river in a tog. The time in 
which the wall was built, is very uncer- 
tain. Some aleribe the work to Con- 
fMantine the Great: Maitland to Lheo- 
dofus, governor of Britain in 369. As 
to the lait, we know no more than that, 
after he had cleared the country of the 
barbariass,> he redrefled grievances, 
firengthened the garrifons, and repaired 
the cities and forts which had been da- 
maged. Jf London was among thole, 
it certainly implies a prior fortification 
Poffibly their founder might have been 
Lonftantine, as numbers of coins of his 
mother Helena have been difcovered un- 
der them, placed there by him in com 
pliment to her. To fupport this con- 
jeQure, we may ftrengihen it by faying, 
that in henour of this empre(s, the city, 
about that time, received from her the 
title of Augufta; which for fome time, 
fuperfeded the ancient one of Londinium. 
Long before this period, it was fully 
Romanized, and the cuftoms, manners, 
buildings, and arts of the conqueror 
adopted. The commerce of the empire 
flowed in regularly ; came in a dire 
channel from the feveral parts then 
known, not asin the earlier days (when 


aletcribed by Strabo) by the intervention | 


of other nations; for, till the fettlement 
anot the Kom conguefl, nothing, could 
come immedaately trom Italy. The an- 
cient courfe of the walls was as follows. 


Aniient Hiflory of London. 





Bull-and- Mouth fireet to Newgate, and 
again along the back of the houfes in the 


which it probably finifhed with anothe, 
fort, where the houfes, late the King’s 
| Printing-houfe, in Blackfriars, now 
i ftands; trom hence another wall ray 
near the river fide, along Thames treet, 
| quite tothe fort on the eaftern extremity, 
|The river at prefent is moved confide. 


| the times m qgueftion. 
| The wails, which were three miles, 
'one hundred and fixty five feet in cir- 
| cumference, were guarded at proper dif. 
itances, on the land-flide, with fifteen 
lofty towers; fome of them were re. 
|maining within thefe few years, and 
‘poflibly may flill. Maitland mentions 
;one twenty-fix feet high, near Gravel. 
ilane, on the welt de of Hounfditch; 
another about eighty paces fouth-eaft 
towards Alcyate ; and the bafes of ano- 
ther, fupporimug a modern houfe, at the 
low er end of the flrect called the Vine- 
;yard, fouth of Aldgate. But fince his 
‘publication, they have been demolihhed, 
fo that there is nof a trace left. The 
walls, when perfeét, are fuppofed to 
have been, twenty-two feet high, the 
towers forty. Thefe, with the remnants 
of the wall, proved the Roman ftrue- 
ture, by the tiles and difpofition of the 
|mafonry. London-Wall, near Moor- 
| fields, is now the molt entire part left 
,of that ancient precinct. 
| 1 muft not omit the Barbican, the 
Specula or Watch-tower belonging to 
| every fortified place. This ftood a little 
| without the walls, to the north- welt of 
| Cripplegate. 

The gates which received the great 
military roads, were four: the Prato- 
rian way, the Saxon Watling fireet, 
paffed under one, on the fite of the late 
Newgate; veitiges having been difco- 
vered of the road in digging above Hol- 
| born-bridge : it turned duwn to Dowgate 
| or more properly Downgate or Water- 








| Gate, where there was a Trajefus or 


——le began with a fort near the prefent tierry, to join it to the Watling {trect, 


fite of the tower, was continued along 


‘which was continued to Dover. The 


phe inories, and the back of Houn#. Hermen- (treet palled under Cripplegate 5 
cltchy acrols Bithoptgate ftreet, in a janda vicinal way went under Aldgate, by 


firait line by London- wall to Cripple. 
gate; then returned fouthward by Crow 
dier's- weil-alley (where fevera! remnants 
ot lotty towers were lately to be feen) 


| 


; : | 
te Aldcrigate; thence along the back of 


Bethnal-green, towards Oldford, a paly 
over the river Lee to Duroleiton, the 
modern Leiton, in Effex. 

In moit parts of ancient London, Ro- 
man antiquities haye begs found when- 
cve 
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ever it has heen thought neceflary to dig 
to any confiderable depth. Beneath the 
old St. Mary le Bow were found the 
walls, windows, and pavement of a Ro- 
man temple; and not far from it, 
eigteen feet deep in adventitious foil, 


was the Roman caufeway. 





The Second Book of 


Te Bak cs 


A Porm, with Notes. 


By the Rev. JoseruH Wise, Curate of 
Poplar. 


(Continued from page 11+) 


GOP would the faculties and objects 


ive, 
Which, with right ufe, make happinefs 
to live. [ ply, 


When creatures all to virtuous love ap- 
He deigns to {mile with benedictive eye; 
His {pirit breathes with beatific might, 
And gladdens all with exquifite delight ; 
With pleafure, wholly pure from pain’s 
alloy, ; 
And full to each’s meafure to enjoy. 
This, this is Happinefs ! 
O mark, my friends ! 
Sacredly mark the point where all de- 
pends ! [ prove, 
The point, we here demonftratively 
Is loving right, is noble virtuous love. 
Contend for this! then, happinefs the 
prize [ nies: 
Affur’dly gain—in heaven, if earth de- 
All-judging God, in juftice and in grace, 
Will find for virtuous fouls a proper place, 
A place of blifs; while vicious fouls 
fhall go [ woe. 
To regions meet for them, a place of 
3- To clear the point, expatiate and 
furvey 
How here converges nature’s ev'ry ray : 
Fit pow’rs, fit objects, all, to reach their 
end, [ bend. 
Require fit ufe—to virruous love muft 
Behold the Creature, Man! See 
pow’rs beftow'd [ God : 
That each may live for all, and all for 
Fas. 1792. 
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But, made their en's by trial to attain, 

Without good ule veftow’d they are in 
vain". 

The pow’rs each other mutually excite 

In all exertions, whether wrong or right 

Each ftill does each (fuch mutual force 
they have) 

As right or wrong, ennoble or deprave. 

But all exertions, or to good or ill, 

Rife, and are rul’d as far as fit, by will. 

The chief pow’'r will muft well command 
the reft, 

To keep all right to proper ends addreft. 

Reafon and paffion (modes of fenie to 
know, 

This fit and unfit, that delight and woe) 

Demand exertion. Reafon, like the eye, 

Natures, relations, deftin’d to defery, 

Mutt, for probation, by convenient ufe, 

Perceive, diftinguith, and the truth. pro- 
duce f : [ worfe) 

Negle&t makes error; and abufe (far 

This nobleft bleffing turns to vilefl curfe. 

Paffion needs reafon’s guidance, to main- 
tain [ pain, 

Due flate of its fenfations, pleafure, 

Refpecting objects all, which them can 
move 

To regulate by fitnefs hate and love. 

Paffion is plealure, pain, as objedts fuit ; 

Virtuous or vicious, as is fente, its root; 

Natural or moral, felfith, focial, juft 

As objects are ; as for probation muff. 

Chief modes in fubdivided modes a- 
bound ; [names are found. 

In modes of modes, to which fcarce 

In all thefe modes is needed reafon's 
view, 

To fhun the evil, and the good purfue ; 

By will’s ftrong {way, to change or fettle 
choice, 

To cherith virtue, and to flifle vice. 

If will makes reafon fitly ufe its fight, 

It tends to guide the modes of paffion 
right : {[ ftray ; 

If reafon errs, it tends to make them 

They grow degenerate, and to vice de- 
cay : 
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And when decay’d, habitually deprav’d, 
Re.f0's by them perverted and en- 
flav’d. [ rife, 
On fit conditions modes of paffion 
As fenfe to objeéts in relation lies. 
In nature's ful! perfection, itis plain, 
Only the good and pieafant can obtain : 
The fole variety admitted, is ; 
Confin’d to thofe of virtue and of blifs : 
Only from imperfection e’er could grow 
The bad and painful, thofe of vice and 
woe ;: rife; 
Firft thofe of vice, then thofe of woe mull 
The laft as fit the former to chaftife : 
Guilt muft the modes of mifery prodyce; 
Nought elfe could their exiftence give, or 
ufe. [ fate, 
When had and painful feize probation’s 
Virtue as vice muft fuffer love and hate ; 
Painful as pleafant muft on all attend : 
The moral care is—rule them to their 
end. 
In perfec and imperfect, paffions all 
Jn moral view are good, if rational: * 
And all in moral view are bad which 
bend fend, 
From God’s imperial will, .creation’s 
‘Tis reafon’s partto act the watchful 
uide, [ fide ; 
Make holy love, the love of God, pre- 
Make all the reit with holy love agree, 
And ferve, as fit, felf and fociety : 
To felf and to fociety they prove 
Pernicious, in revolt from holy love. 
Subject to it, both’s welfarethey increafe; 
The good’and pleafint rife, the bad and 
painful ceafe ; 
And imperfection, in the bad maintain’d, 
Shrinks ; while perfeCtion in the good is 
gain'd. {to aid 
Nor leis the medial pow’rs, (fubjoin’d 
Reafon and paflion, or in good or bad) 
Imagination, memory, thofe too 
Demand exertion, and with honett view; 
If not exerted well, they lofe their ufe ; 
Or worfe, become deilructive by abufe. 
Experience teaches (as experience muft 
Forever teach whate'er is true and juft) 
Fit ule of pow're, in ferving felf, the reft, 
And God o’er all, alone can render bleft. 
Again. — Behold fit objects of delight } 
For all t’enjoy ; but only as is right: 


a 





* Ladtantius Epit. cap. 61. 

t Remember, O man! this facred 
leflbn, which pever with impunity fhalt 
thou vielite, Nothiag is to be fought 
alter ia a forbidden manner; neither 
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The great Creator, minding to produce 
Much good at once, tries virtue in their 
ufe. | refule s 
They all are good ; and none fhould may 
His duty’s to receive and not abule ; 
They all are fit in rational degrees ; 


‘ But all beyond, diforder and dileafe. 
Their h'gheft fweets are bitter’d with al. 


lo 

To thofe who wantthe virtue to enjoy.— 

For know, that reafon never can approve 

What deviates from truth, as vicious 
love ; 

Only in virtue, loving truth the bef, 

A reafonable nature can be bleft. 

This nobler minds confefs; and hence 
refrain [pain : 

From f{weeteft pleafure, brave accuteft 

And meaner minds confefs it too: vain 
toil 

To ftifle confcience ! Nature will recoil, 

Truth's reafon’s end, as nature's ; {pight 
of pride 

And art and wit, this cannot be deny’d, 

Next you muft grant, that juftice cannot 
long, 

Nor even gentle mercy, licenfe wrong. 

How muft this thought a finner’s joys 
controul ! [his foul f= 

The dread of vengeance prefling down 

Lattly, ’tis plain, if none are charm’d 
with ft, (mit; 

(No virtuouslove) none qwi//to truth fub- 

But eager all their fancy’d good purfue® ; 

With fraud or force invade each other’s 
due ; 
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knowledge nor happinefs: yet, in the 
manner appointed, both are to be fought 
after diligently. ‘Thy principal aim let 
it be ever—To make God's will thine. 
To this end are neceflary the great Chril- 
tian virtues, faith, hope, and charity: 
faith to know God ; hope or confidence 
to truft in him; charity to perfect obe- 
dience. Duty is the only road to dignity 
and happineds : nothing but the aforefaid 
virtues, by grace fupported, will keep 
thee fleady in it. To exert thy power 
in the right ufing of reafon, with the 
confequent right ruling of paffion, is the 
beginning, the progreffion, the comple- 


tion of the whole, of what thou art ¢n- | 


joined in working out thy own well-be- 
ing: the relt depends immediateiy 0” 


the creatures around thee ; but ultimately © 


on God. : 
* Neorio: eb? irran ore wite naire WavTece 
lichod. Operp & Diérs L. I. |. 4c- 
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Unblefs'd, unbleffing; make the world a 
field 


Of favage war, or open or conceal'd. 
Happinefs cannot without union be, 
That cement of perfection, Cfraity.— 
Therefore, tho’ happinefs requires a 
itore 
Of bland externals, virtue it 
Without externals Deity could blefs 
All his free-agent fons with happinefs: 
But wihout virtue, to fecure his good, 
His jul benevolence, he never cou’d, 
Dien feculdes and objeéts can produce 
fs only by copvenient ule ; 
arity, which gives 


Mi ippin 


? 


In univestal 


Wik | joy, with holy joy receives ; 
And calmly with divine dominion 

reigns [ tains. 
In ev'ry thought, and ev’ry with con- 


ou h muli, in all God’s works, creat- 
ed free 

fo good and ul, the grand condition be. 

» Law of Perfeélnc/s, to biefs and 

prove, { lowe. 

luit bx To Follow fit with Virtxeus 


There happinefs mutt refi: thence God | 


mull < all : 
Onedience tor his glory, end of all. 


Nothing but love can with delight pur- | 
[due : | 


lue ; 
Nothing but love fulfil, where love is 
Only with virtuous love, purfuing fit, 
Can happinefs obedience be complete. 
Obedience for God’s glory known the 
end, 


All, for his glory fhould fit ufe atttend : | 


For happinefs, each thould prepare his 
breaft | reft. 
With virtue; and move virtue in the 
The leaft demur expofes to the rod, 
Infringes nature, and difhonours God. 
Pleafures, indeed, are in abufes found ; 
But thofe, envenom’d, while they tickle, 
wound ; 
With fin dittemper nature, ’till it raves, 
‘\s ina calenture, when rocks and waves 
Seem cooling grottds, and delightful 
icenes ven greens: 
Of bloffom'd groves, and flow’r-inwo- 
Poor dying fouls for nectar poifon fup, 
With thirlt increafing as they drain the 
cup ; ; 
Laugh,in conceit, the only wife and gay, 
Uuul they fink (ah, whither fink) away! 
O proudly wife! fhill falfe conceits be- 
| guile ? 
How meanly weak ! Hew miferably vile! 


[more : 
needs | 
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' How wretched they, who on thofe joys 
, dc pend, the end ! 
Which fhould, which wil, be forrows ia 
If the frail body, to preferve, reftore, 
Demands much care, the foul deferveth 
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more. 
Good morals only can that health fecure, 
Whence blifs fublime, eternal to en- 
dure. 
Diftinguith here (nor deem the 
note toe nice) [Vice ; (5) 
Virtue from Wifdom,and from Folly,, 
And Morals from them all. As oft ap- 
pry’d, {muft divide. 
Thofe names mix things, which flrictnefg 
Firft then, let morals be defin’d to be 
Of free uf’d pow'rs the ads and non- 
adis free. 
Be Vice and virtue tempers underftood, 
Prompting thofe pow’rs to morals, bad 
and good : [eafe*. 
Virtue is moral health, and Vice, di/- 
Wifdom, and folly correlate to thefe ; 
Wifdom, due fenfe and due regard of 
fit 3 
Folly, falfe fenfe, prepoerous conceit. 
Virtw: and Vice, as tempers thus de- 
fin'd { mind, 
Like any ftrength and weaknefs of the 
No merit nor demerit canimply; _[lie. 
Thofe muft in efforts, muft in morals, 
Morals an eminent diltinélion claim ; 
Whate’er relates to them we «oral 
name ; 
Pow’rs, objects, laws, occafions to obey ; 
And God, his inftitutions, and his {way. 
What appertains good morals, we extol ; 
Morally good is the chief praife of all. 
What appertains bad morals we debale : 
Morally evil is the worft difgrace. 
By morals God his attributes makes 
fhine [ vine ; 


With brighteft fplendor, worthily di- 


4s 





* Plato very juftly defines Virtue to 
be the health, and Vice the difeafe, of 
the Mind. De Republica, 4. in fin. 

Cicero’s definition is, Ef autem Virtus 
nibil aliud, quam in fe perfe@a et ad 

mmum perduGa matura. Eff igitur 
bomini cum Deo fimilitudo. 
De Legibus, L. I. § 25. 

Ariftotle defines it, A power of pro- 
ducing and preferving all Good. 

Rhet. L. 1. C. 9. 
‘La And 
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merit and demerit draw, 
eae ot vor doom to biifs or woe. 
Good morals are uprightly to employ 
The pow'rs and means and odjedls, we 
enjoy. 
Firft, in attention tobe truly wife, 
Then, all fit u/e:’tis there all merit lies. 
Due Senfe of Things, or what we Wi/- 
dom call, 
Is the condition, which confurnmates all : 
God or his works it trembles to im- 
pair: [Care™. 
Tis modes are Honor, Contingsce, ond 
Of thefe all merit partly is poffelt : [ belt. 


What moft partakes of honour, that is 
The Soul, that living, thinking, act- 


ing part, draulic heart, 
Which plies the head, and plays th’ hy- 
Ordain’d the animal machine to rein, 
And thence derive its knowlecge, pla- 
fure, pain, 
Among the nerves upon their centre fet, 
Like a quick fpider in her filken net, 
Converfes there with objects, all that 
fpring, 
As each impinges any trembling firing : 
And there the tafk is duly to atrend, 
To know and treat aright each foe and 
friend. 
Another fiinile does patly fall: 
The mind refembles an eleric ball; 
As that diverfifies etherial fire, 
So this diverlifies its own defire : 
Objects it fecks or fhuns, as they create 
The ewo great modes of paflion, love 
and hate ; 
Thofe they create. precifely more or lefs, 
As ftrong or weak th’ ideas they im- 


prefs fT; 





* Care, to know duty ; Continence, to 
adhere to.it without either tranfgrefling 
or omitting ; Honor, to do jo from the 
nobleft difpofition. 

t That is, ifthey be obje&s adapted 
to excite paffions. That objet, which im- 
preifes the fenfe with the ftrongeft idea of 

ood or evil tofelf, orto thingsin which felf 
is interelted either by love or hate, will 
excite the Rrongef paflions, whether that 
object be real or unreal. It is not al- 
ways reality which affects us; but often 
our own opiuion. Imagination being 
the great operator of opinion, which im- 
preiics us with ideas of good or evil in 
things, we ought, if we would be pru- 
dent, good, and happy, to watch with 





The Sjflem, a Poem. 


Thofe they imprefs precifely as they find 
Attention deignd, and temper in the 
mind : 
Much does the temper on attention lie; 
And that on Will; and hence mora. 
lity. 
The mind can only by attention due 
Rightly exert to fhun or to purfue : 
Only by due attention it acquires 
Corre ideas and chaftis'd defires. 
And, to imprefs ideas, all can tell, 
Imagination bears a pow'rful fpell. 
To guard from error, it imports to 
know, | fay 
That, fince the archetypes are moilly 
Ideas too are eafily combin’d, 
Which rife together, or appear of kind; 
Yet, that the archetypes not always § 
meet ; a 
Therefore attention muft beware deceit, 7% 
Imagination, adtive without fkill, [ill J 
Combineth ill with good, and good with 
Making confufion, intercepts the right; 
And dazles, darkens, where ’twas meant 
to light. [ wrong 
Phe thameful weaknefs of combining 
Made all mifconduct, whence all evil 
fprung. 
Still to difingui/b, Reafon, well attend: | 
The laft thy merit, and the firft thine 
end. 
Beware ill-habit !—By attending long 
Habit gets root: None to attend to 
wrong, { leara 
But all to right, were made, to fieely 
Facility in things of chief concern. 
By gaining habit, whether good or ill, 
Paffion abridges the command of Will: 
Habitual vitues Will can hardly f{poil; 
Habitual vices, hardly cure with toil, 
O ufe attention ! Carefully acquire 
Fit fenfe of things, fit habits of de- 
fire | (6) [eale, 
God wifely forms us to attend with | 
Without diftraction, any end we pleat. 





a 


judgment over the workings of imagina 
tion in order to admit proper objects and 
exclude improper ; and to impre(s our 
felves with juft concern for each, accord- 
ing to itsjut value: otherwife our ime 
ginations will impofe upon us woife for 
better, evil for good, fictitious for reali 
perhaps almoft exclude the true and th 
good trom appearing tobe at all our cot 
cern ;-and fo render us fvolifh, viciowh 
and mifcrable. 

Immediatt 
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Immediate neceMfaries obvious fland, 

While thofe remote, attention muft 
command. 

Thus fitly order’d, objects interfere, 

And force attention, but when fit, when 
near. 

But if we mark not nature’s feveral ends, 
We thwart the order, whereby all de- 
pends: 

Remote, immediate, equally require 
Due application, merit due defire : 
if thefe or thofe alone our care employ, 
We lofe our prefent, or our future joy 
By folemn prefeript of his nature’s law, 
Both feen and unicen objeéts man fhould 
know ; 
Pertaining both, a noble fenfe is given ; 
Thence duty rifles by decree of heaven. 
Clearly refults from this divine decree, 
That of man’s fenfe the grand refpects 
are three; 
The three are Self, Society, and God; 
Te thefe his life fhould fquare in ev’ry 
mode : 
Refpecting thefe, hisreafon ought to view 
Objects as fit to fhun or to purfue ; 
His patflions ought to glow with temper 
fuch, [much ; 
That none afpire too little, none too 
His foul thould foar the triple good to 
raife, [ praife. 
His own, the public, and the fovereign 
From fight to faith let reaton paffion 
rife ; [glory lies. 
There man’s chief merit, man’s chief 
Of God unconfcious even brutes obey * ; 
Chiefly in faith man nobler thines than 
they : 
Man, fo fublimely gifted, only can, 
When confcious of God, obey like man. 
The three re/peds at once attention 
call; 
And bid us reverence facred /¢ in all. 
Thence glows the motive, which alone 
fhould move 
Each human foul; the motive, virtuous 
love ; [exprels 
That compound glow, which only can 
Obedience pure, perfection, happinefs. 
Let Will complete this motive: but to 
guide 
Is Realon’s part ; let Reafon be apply’d ; 
* This opinion is prevalent now; but 
Xenocrates, as we are told by Clem. Alex. 
held that brutes had fenfe of God. 1 
know not his arguments or authorities. 
It feems, that, before the fall, the fer- 
pent had fuch fenfe ; why not other ani- 
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Let Will ufe Reafon faithfully to know; 
What’s fit and unfit, in delight or woe ; 
And by the facred rule of ft excite 
The felfith, focial, holy paffions right. 
O Fit! OThruth! O harmony di- 
vine! * [ thine. 
Obeying thee, both God and man mult 
W ifdom's eternal fatal law of right! 
Creation’s bafis! Reafon's pure delight ! 
Natural or moral nam’d, or underftood, 
Thou in thyfelf, and for thy ends, art 
good. 
O man! Obey the facred laws of Fit: 
To themev'n Goddildains not to fubmit : 
Be thy delight habitual fupreme 
To reverence Fit, and fo refemble Him, 
Of points repugnant the important 
flill [ good-will, 
Should be prefer’d, and chofen with 
Thegrand repfects may feem to difagree; 
But know, at laft they coincide all three: 
Private ard public good together blend ; 
And both concenter’d in God’s glory end. 
Seem not created for thyfelf alone ; 
For public welfare facritice thy own ; 
For God's high glory feif and all refign 3 
Tis nature’s Jaw, ’us rational, divine. 


(To be continued.) 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Perhaps the author of any work of con- 
Jfiderable extent and difficulty, feldom 
looks into it, without feeing fome need 
of alteration : Since publi/bing the firft 
book of the SYSTEM in this Maga- 
zine, the author has mude feveral 
improvements in it. 








SPECIMEN of NEAPOLITAN ELoe 
QUENCE, 


GTREET eloquence is very common in 
Naples, and colleéts a great number 
of attentive auditors. The following re- 
lation may be relied on, as it comes from 
the molt oy ye authority :—I faw 
very lately a lage clufter of men, women 
and children, entertained to the higheft 
degree, and to all appearance made ex- 
ceedingly happy, by a poor fellow with 
a mafk on his face, and a guitar in his 
hands. He afflembled his audience b 
the fongs he fung to the mufic of his 
inftrument, and by a thoufand mer 
ftories he told them with infinite drolle- 








mals the fame? 


® Sce the Appendix to Book 1, 
ry. 
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ry- This mae was if an open place, 
facing the bay, and near the palace. The 
eld women fat liftening, with their dif- 
taffa, fpinning a kind a of coarfe flax, and 
the thread with their fpittle: 
their grand-children fprawled at their 
feet, amufed with the twirling of the 
fpindle. The men and their wives, the 
ouths and their miftreff.s, fat in a cir- 
cle, with their eyes fixed on the mufician, 
who kept them laughing for a great part 
of the evening with his ftoriesy which he 
enlivened occafion:lly with tunes upon 
the guitar. At length, when the com- 
ny was moft numerous, and at the 
Pigheft pitch of good humour, he fud- 
denly pulled off his mafk, laid down his 
itar, opened a little box which ftood 
fore him, and addrefled the audience 
in the following words, as biterally as I 
can recollect them : =* Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there is a time for all things ; 
we have had enough of jefting ; innocent 
mirth is excellent for the health of the 
body, but other things are requifite for 
the health of the foul. I will now, with 
your permiffion, my honourable mafters 
and miltrefles, entertain you with fome- 
thing ferious, and of infinitely greater 
importance ; fomething for which all of 
you will have reafon to blefs me as long 
as you live.” Here he fhook out of a 

bag great number of little leaden cruci 
fixes. —‘* I am jult come from the Holy 
Houfe of Loretto, my fellow chriflians, 
(coutinued he), on purpofe to furnith 


you'with thofe j 


og more precious 
than all the gold of Peru, and ali the 


| 





Nialian Play, with an Englifh Plot, 


thaken in the Santiflima Scodella, the 
facred poringer in which the Virgin 
made the pap for the infant Jefus) ; ] 
will not, I fay, afk an ounce of gold, ng 
not even 2 crown of filver; my regard 
for you is fuch, that I thall let you haye 
them for a penny a-piece.”’ 

This morfel of eloquence was a cer. 
tainly a very great ‘:pennyworth ; and 
when we recollect the fums thar many 
people receive for their oratory, though 
they never could produce fo pathetic a 
fpecimen, it may naturally be concluded 
that eloquence is a much rarer commo. 
dity in England than in Italy. 


_ + ~ ee — 
ea 


An ITALIAN PLAY, with an EnGiisu 
PLor. 

THE following account of a play at 

aples, communicated to us by 
Mrs. Piozzi, will convey fome idea of 
the Neapolitan ftage. I faw a play there, 
fays that lady, which ftruck me exceed- 
ingly: the plot was fimply this.—An 
Englifhman appears, dreffed precifely as 
a quaker, his hat on his head, his hands 
in his pockets, and with a very penfive 
air fays, he will take that piftol, pro- 
ducing one, and fhoot hinfelf ; for, (fays 
he) the polities go wrong at home now, 
and I hate the minifterial party, fo Eng- 
land does not pleafe me; i tried France, 
but the people there laughed fo about 


nothing, and fung fo much out of tune, 
that [could not bear France: So I weat 


| over to Holland ; thofe Dutch dogs are 


= of the ocean. Now, my beloved | fo covetous and hard hearted, they think 
r 


ethren and filters, you are afraid thar 
¥ Mhall demand a price for thofe facred 
crofies, far above your abilities, and 
fornething correfpondent with their va. 
lue, by way of indemnification for the 
fatigue and expence of the long journey 
which | have made on your account, all 
the way from the habitation off the 
Biefled Virgin to this thrice renowned 
caty of Naples, the riches and liberality 
af whofe inhabitants are celebrated al! 
over the glove. No, my generous Nea- 
politans ; I do not with to take the ad- 
vantage of your pious and liberal difpo- 
fitions. I will not afk for thofe invalua- 
bic crucifixes (all of which, let me in- 
form you, have touched the foot of the 
holy image of the Biefled Virgin, which 
was formed by the hands of Sr. Luke ; 
and, morcover, cach of them has been 





of nothing but their money ;.1 could not 
endure a place, where one heard no 
other found in the whole country, than 
the frogs croaking and the ducats chink- 
ing: So I went to Spain, where I nar- 
rowly efcaped a fun ftroke, for the 
fake of feeing thofe idle beggarly - 
dons, that, if they condefcend to cobble 
a man’s fhoe, think they muft do it with 
a fword by their fide. I came here to 
Naples, but not a woman will afford me 
a chace ; they are all too eafily caught to 
divert me, who like fomething in prof 
pect; and, though it is a fine country, 
we can get no fox-hunting, but we may 
run after a wild pig, yes, yes, I muf 
thoot myfelf! the world is fo very dull; 
Iam weary of it.-—He then coolly pre- 
pares matters for the operation, when a 


young woman burfts into his apartments, 
bewails 
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hewails her fate for a few moments, and 
then faints away. Our countryman [ays 
afide his piflol, brings the lady to life, 
and having heard part of her ftory, con- 
ducts her to a place of fafety. More 
confufion follows; a gentleman enters, 
forming with rage at a treacherous 
friend he alludes to, and a falfe miftrefs. 
The Englifhman gravely adviles him to 
fhoot himfelf. ** No, no, (replies the 
warm Italian) I will fhoot them though, 
if Tcan catch them; but want of money 
hinders me from profecuting the fearch.”” 
That, however, is now inftantly fup- 
plied by the generous Briton, who en- 
ters into their affairs, detects and pu- 
nifhes the rogue Who had betrayed them 
all, procures the marriage and reconci- 
liation of his new friends, adds fome- 
thing to the good girl's fortune, and 
concludes the piece with faying—-that he 
has altered his intentions, and will think 
no more of hooting himfelf, while life 
may in all countries be rendered pleafant 
to him who will employ it ir the fervice 
of his fellow creatures: and ftnifhes with 
thefe words, that /uch are the fentiments 


of an Englijfhman! 





GreaT Events from SMALL 
CAUSES. 


Why thould my birth keep down my 
mounting {pirit? 
Are not all creatures fubject unto time ; 
To him who doth abufe the world, 
And fills it full of hodge-podge baftardy ? 
There’s legions now of beggars on the 
earth, [ kings ; 
That their original did fpring from 
And many monarchs now, whofe fathers 
were [ fortune 
The riff-raff of their age; for time and 
Wears out a noble train to beggary ; 
And from the dunghiil millions do ad- 
vance 
To ftate.’ SHAKSPBARE. 
To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
SIR, 


L'KE a bookfeller who has been his 

own biographer, I fprung from 
fomething like a hot-bed, 1 will not fay 
a dunghill as Shakefpeare does ; and from 
the rank foil which produced me, was 
generally confidered as a weed. I hhall 


Gieat Events from fall Caufes. 
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not contend with the lucky bookfeller 
above-named, whether the calling to 
which he ferved an apprenticefhip, or 
that which I originally engaged in, is the 
moft refpectable. Hid labours defended 
the feet from injury, mine fortified the 
ftomach againft cold, or moilture; or, 
to adopt the familiar kind of language, 
which he and I always practifed, before 
we roie to the degree of eminence which 
now renders us fo confpicuous, Mr. L. 
was a thoemaker, and your humble fer- 
vant a dealer in gingerbread. 

In point of education, Mr. L. is in- 
finitely my fuperior. I acquired my 
knowledge of the /etters in the alphabet, 
from cakes of gingerbread on which 
they were imprefled, and which are to 
this day diflinguihed as gingerbread 
letters. 1 afterwards procured tome lite 
tle volumes in imboffed paper, vfually 
denominated children’s books, and, by 
diligent application, picked up a tole- 
rable fmattering of learning. I alfo 
made a progrefs in writing, under the 
tuition of the hoftler at am ino in the 
town which gave me birth, and could 
prefently fcribble my own name in le- 
gible characters. 

Comparifons, it is faid, are odious ; 
but I mean not to reflect upon Mr. L, 
That gentleman, however, will excule 
me for decla:ing, that I rofe into fame 
and fortune, by more rapid ftrides than 
he can boaft of. When I gave up the 
treacle and flour manufaéture, ‘I com- 
menced the ftudy of medicine, and pur- 
fued it with fuch intenfe application, 
that in the {pace of feven wecks, I was 
one of the firft phyficians in Great Bri- 
tain; at leaft in my own oginion: and 
that my opinion was not errcheoufly 
founded, the following facts will verify. 
It is notorious that the faculty, ia gene- 
ral, invent remedies only for the cure 
of particular diforders ; but I formed 
a refolution, as foon as I begars to dive 
into the healing art, to produce a medi- 
cine that fhould cure al] mann +r of dif- 
orders. The plan was new, ¢ od ir fuc- 
ceeded tomy wih. I prepared a hogl- 
head of my noftrum to begin with, ad- 
vertifed it a few times, and fold every 
fcruple of it, at the rate of ) af aguinea 
a bottle, in Jeis than fev nieen days, 
Luckily none of my patients. died during 
the operation of my fanatis e clixir, and 
my reputation, as a phyf cian, rofe to 


an enormous height. | ck aed upwards 
oft 
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ful medicine, in the courfe of the firft 





get more than four thoufand in 
the lait. My income is now immente !— 
Mr. L. muft probably be content to 
drive a pair of horfes—my fortune can 
command a fet—lcfides | have pur- 
chafed eflates and manors, and a coat 
of arms, and all chat. 

I hope, fir, you will pardon me for 
troubling yoo with this letter, Having 
had an epportunity of reading the hte 
of Mr. L. by which it appears that he 






















than nothing, and that my annual gains | 
amount to more than double the fum 


that he pretends to. 
I _— Mr. L. on his fuccefs, 


becaufe 


with your magazine may receive the en- | 


Genius. 


five thoufand pounds by this wonder- ceffors, and reduced principles 


known to a greater degree of fimplicit 
ar. Mr. L. modefily admits that he | and confittence, or traced them throug 
ar ass a train of confequences hitherto yp. 
known ? Or in the arts, defigned fome 
new work, different from thofe of hig 
predeceflors, though perhaps not ex. 
celling them? Whatever falls thort of 
this is fervile imitation, or a dull effort 
of plodding induftry, which, as not im. 
plying invention, can be deemed no 
proof of genius, whatever capacity, fkill, 
| or diligence, it may evince. But if g 
| man fhews invention, no intelletual de. 
has rifen frown nothing to the acquifi- | feSts which his choabepwese may betray, , 
fition of four thoufand pounds a year; can forfeit his « 
I thus take the liberty of proclaiming to | vention may be irregular, wild, undif. 


the world, that I have rifen from lefs | ciplined; but ftill it is regarded as ay 
infallible mark of real natural ra 
t 


and the degree of this faculty 
_afcribe to him, is always in proportion 
' to our eftimate of the novelty, the diffi. 
e appears to merit it. | alfo | culty, or the dignity of his invention, 


aim to genius. His ime 
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couragement it deferves. If any thing 
*fhould ail you, at any time, you may 
rely on inftantaneous relief from 
Your humble fervant, 
PANACEA. 






























zine am anxious that all the, 
world fhould be informed of my a- 
bundant fkill and fuccefs in the prac- 
tice of medicine, 
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Efay om GENIUS. 





GENIUS is properly the faculty of in- 

vention, by means of which a man 
is qualified for making difcoveries in 
feience, or for producing original works 
of art. We may afcribe tafte, judg- 
ment, and knowledge, to a man who is 
weapable of invention; but we cannot 
reckon buna man of genius. In order 
to determine how far he merits that 
character, we muft enquire whether he 
his difi.tvered any new principle in 
ftience, vr invented any new art, or 
carriet t'yofe arts, which are already 
preifed tg ahigher degree of perfection 
thon torn. er mafers? Or whether, at 
“Fealt, in watters of feience, he has im- 
Proved on ie discoveries of his prede- 
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The FEMALE SENATE. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


SOME new members having beeti 
{worn in, and fore other ceremoe- 


P.S. What muft I give you to have! jinus hufinefe acjuf 
© | djufted, the former de 
my propetle Ritched in your Maga- | pire was refemed ; bat, as the ail 


{peakers travelled principally upon the 
old ground, it could not afford any 
amufement or fatisfaGtion to our readers 
to give their harrangues in detail. The 
bill paffed without a divifion. 


Bill for afcertaining the proportionate 
Dimenfions of the Female Foot and 
Shoe. 


Mrs. Tunbedy. As it is the duty of 
this houfe collectively, and of its mems 
bers individually, to correct the abuleé 
of drefs and fafhion, I could not, con- 
fiftently with the character I would wif 
to maintain in this aflembly, and with 
the principles of freedom which I am 
known to entertain, overlook a 


glaring enormity with refpect to the 
‘cloathing and decorations of the foot 
A fafhion has been introduced among w | 


by an illuftrious lady from neha) 
which the feet of the good fubjedts 
this realm are in danger of heing ruined 


if it fhould be fuffered to exift any oa = | 
it 
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Tar be it from me to attempt to caft any 
blame upon the royal female who has 
been the innocent caufe of the pernicious 

revalence of little thoes; the is one of 
the moft amiable of women. From a 
miftaken notion, that {mall feet are ele- 
gant and beautiful, many ladies who 
had not an ounce of feet beyond what 
fymmetry requires, have elmoft crufhed 
r te to atoms, by fqueezing and icrew- 
ing them into little cafes. So much in- 
deed is the rage for Chincfe minikins, 
that I fuffered myfelf to be led a litthe by 
the mode; but I was not long before I 
abandoned the idea: for by thé conftant 
practife ofendeavouriug to thruft or drive 
a proper fize foot into a narrow confiwed 


‘receptacle, a violent fwelling was the 


confequence, and I was obliged to have 
recourfe to the moft capacious of cafes 
which the eordonnier couli proture 
For my own fake, therefore, and for 
the relief amdsaecomodation of ail thofe 
who have efeaped the deformity of little 
feet, I move that a bill may be brought 
into this houfe, to prevent the circula- 
tion of little fhoes! and that, from hence- 
forth if any perfon fhall manufature, 
fell, or expofe to fale, any fuch article 
of drefs, mot being eleven inches in 
length, and five inches and three quar- 
ters in the greateft breadth, every fach 
thoe or flipper, by whatfoever name it 
thal! or may be called, thal! be forfeited 
to the informer, and the foot whereon 
fuch thoe or flipper fhall be detected and 
found deficient in fize, as aforefaid, ac- 
cording to the ftatutes, fhall remain bare 
and uncovered for the fpace of twenty- 
four hours after conviction. 

Lady Swadgell. 1 fecond the motion, 
and will fupport it with al! the argu- 
ments and eloquence I am miftrefs of. 
But the lady who was laft upon her legs, 
has treated the queftion fo fully, ably, 
and judicioufly, that little remains for 
me to advance upon the fubject. For 
my part, | am almoft fhocked at the 
diminutive appearance of fome fuppor- 
ters, while the wearers of them are per- 
haps fuffecing the moft excruciating tor- 
tures, from the penance they undergo 
in obedience to the mandates of that ty- 
rant Fafhion. Figure to yourfelf, Mrs. 
Speaker, a huge figure, with a large 
circular face like a fign of the fun, and 
a body in ion ; and at the bottom 
of that bulky fubftantial body, a pair of 
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fairies’ feet, tottering under the immenfe 
load; and you will have a firiking idea 
of the glaring impropriety of this lavage 
cuftom. 

Lady Ton. A motion of this nature’ 
would have come with infinitely m 
propriety, from any other perfon tha 
the honourable mover; but, coming 
from that quarter, felf-love feems to be 
the fource from whence this apparently 
benevolent queftion originated. That 
it fhould be feconded by the right hoe 
nourable member (/ady Swadgell) is ac- 
counted for on the fame principles 
Though I mean to oppofe the motion 
with the utmoft of , my abilities, I hope 
I thall not fuffer a word to efcape me 
that may have the leaft tendency to pere 
fonality. That ladies of your enormous 
bulk, fhould _ co pete feet, muft 
naturally be fuppofed; and that 
fhould be elon then andes 
fwoln and clumfy, is as eafily accounted 
for; the preflure of the prodigious bure 
ahen they have to fupport, muft natural 
ly fpread, extend, and enlarge, what 
would have appeared to have been pres 
pofterous, had they not been condemned 
to carry about fuch unwieldy loads. In 
their prefent ftate indeed, they muft oc 
cafion great uneafinefs and vexation in 
the owners. The honourable mover, 
and the right honourable member, who 
feconded the motien, have excited m 
concern and pity, but I would net wi 
to be involved with them in the fame’ 
calamity. It is natural enough for themy 
leaving fuch grotefque members, to en« 
deavour to bring others upon a level 
with themfelves ; and it is equally na 
tural for us, who labour ander none of 
thefe great misfortunes, to with to avoid 
the odium which we do not by any 
means deferve. Becaufe certain ladies 
(E mean not to be perfonal) are awkward, 
and ugly in certain parts, and want to 
conceal thofe offending parts, dught it to 
follow that | who have every reafon to 
be pleafed with thofe paris, muft thut 
them up in a huge cafe, as if they had 
been dilgufting like —— 

Here a call to order became pretty 
univerfal, and though the lady made fee 
veral attempts to proceed, the clamour 
increafed. She was juft permitted to 
declare, however, that fhe was an enes 
my to the principle of the bill, and 








fhould it in allits Rages. 
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Some Account of the Livt of Puato. yquence 
(From Enfeld’s Hiftory of Philefaply.] 


oF all the difciples of Socrates, Plato, 
though his modefty calls himfelf the 
feat, was unqueflionably the moft il- 
Juftrious. As long as philofophy conti- 
nued to be fludied among the Greeks 
and Romans, his doétrines were taught, 
and his nme was held in the higheft ve- 
neration. When other fects fell into 
oblivion, the Platonic philofophy, unit - 
ed with the Peripatetic, fill flourithed. 
Even to the prefent day, Plato has ma- 
ny followers; his writings flill give a 
tin@ure to the fpeculations and language 
of philofophy and theology. An in- 
quiry into the particulars of his life 
and doétrine is therefore an interefting 
point in literature. And it is the more 
neceflary, that this inquiry be made with 
diligence and accuracy, as his opinions 
have been frequently mifreprelented, 
and his fyttem, undergone frequent and 
material alterations. 

Plato was by defeent an Athenian ; 
but the place of his birth was the ifland 
of JB.na, where his father Arifla re- 
fied after that ifland became fubject to 
Athens. His origin is traced back, on 
his father's fice, to Codrus, and on that 
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, and from that moment, deter. 
mined to relinquith all pretenfions tg, 
poetical diftinction, and to turn his am. 
bition into the channel of philofophy, 
He forfook the mufes, burned his 

and applied himfelf wholly to the ftudy 
of wifdom. 

Iris probable thatPlato received the firk 
tincture of philofophy from Catylus and 
Hermogenes, who taught the fyftems of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides. When he 
was twenty years old he became a fated 
diftiple of Socrates, and remained with 
him in that relation eight years. Dur. 
ing this ptriod, he frequently difpleafed 
the followers of Socrates, and fome. 
times gave Socrates himfelf occafions of 
complaint, by mixing.foreign tenets with 
thofe of his mafter, and grafting upon 
the Socratic fyltem, opinions which 
werettaken from fome other ftock. Pla. 
to, neverthelefs, retained a zealous at- 
tachment to Socrates. When that great 
and good man was fummoncd before the 
fenate, Plato undertook to plead his 
caufe, and begun a fpeech in His defence; 
but the partiality and ‘violence of the 
judges would not permit him to proceed, 
After the condemnation he prefented his 
mafter with money fufficient to redeem 
his life, which, however Socrates refufed 
to accept. During his imprifonment, 





of his mother Perihione, through five 

enerations, to Solon. The time of | 
Fis hirth is commonly placed in the firfl | 
year of the eighty-cighth Olympiad ; but | 
perhaps it may be more accurately fixed | 
mm the third year of the cighty -feventh 
Olympiad. Fable has made Apolio his 
father, and has faid that he was born of 
a virgin. He gave carly indications of 
an extenfive aud original genius. Whilft 
he waa young, he was initruéted in the 
rudiments of letters by the grammarian | 
Dionyfius, and trained in athletic exer. 
cifes by Acilto. He applied with great 
dilygence, to the flucyand practice of the 
arts of painting and poetry. In the lat- 
ter he made fuich profic iency, as to pro- 
duce an epic poem, which, however upon 
comparing it with Homer, he committed 
to the flames. At the age of twenty 
years, he compoied a dramatic piece 
which he gave to the performers to be 
reprefented upon the theatre; but, the 
day before the intended exhibition, hap- 
pening to attend upon a difcourfe of So- 
@raits, he was captivated by his elo- 





Plato attended him, and was prefent at 
a tonverfation which he held with his 
friends concerning the immortality of 
the foul, the fubftance of which he af: 
terwards committed to writing in the 
beautiful dialogue, entitled, Phado; 
not, howeve’, without interweaving his 
own opinions and language. Upon the 
death of his mafter, he withdrew, with 
feveral other friends of Socrates, to Me- 
gara, where they were hofpitably enters 
tertained byEuclid, and remained till the 
ferment at Athens fubfided. Under 
Euclid he ftudied the art of reafoningy 
and probably increafed his, fondnels for 
dilputation. 

‘Defirous of making himfelf matter of 
a!l the wifdom and ‘earning which the 
age could furnifh, Plato travelled inte 
every country, which was fo far enlight- 
ened a8 to premife him any recom | 
of his labour. He firft vifited that part 
of Italy, called Magna Greecis, wheres 
celebrated fchool of philofophy bad bees 
eftablifhed by Pythagoras, and was ine 
ftructed in all the mylteries of the Py- 
thagorean fyftem, the fubtieties of he = 
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be ‘afterwards too freely blended with 
the fimple dostrine of Socrates, He 
next vifited Theodorus of Cyrene, and 
beeame his pupil in mathematical {cience, 
When he found himfelf, fufficienuy in- 
firuéted in the elements of this branch 
of learning, he determined to ftudy a- 
fironomy, and other fciences in Egypt. 
The he might travel with fafety, he al- 
fumed the character of a merchant, and 
as a feller of oil pafled through the 
whole kingdom of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
Wherever he came, he obtained infor- 
mation from the Egyptian priefts con- 
cerning their aftronomical obfervations 
and calculations, Whilil fudious youth, 
(fays Valerius. Maximus, rather indeed 
in the ftyle of oratory than hiftory, for 
Plato had not yet inftituted his fchool at 
Athens) were crowding to Athens from 
every quarter in fearch of Plato for 
their maller, that philofopher was wan- 
dering along the winding banks of the 
Nile, or the vaft plains of a barbarous 
country, himfelf a difciple to the old 
men of Egypt. 

It has been afferted that it was in 
Egypt that Plato acquired his opinions 
concerning the origin of the world, and 
learnt the. doctrines of tranfmigration, 
and the immortality of the foul: but it 
is more probable that he learned the lat- 
ter do@trine from Socrates, and the for- 
met from Pythagoras. It is not likely 
that Plato in the habit of a merchant, 
could have gained accefs to the facred 
mylteries of Egypt ; for the Egyptain 
prietis were fo unwilling to communicate 
their ‘fecrets to flrangers, that even a 
royal mandate was fcarcely fufficient to 
prone this indulgence to Pythagoras. 
attle regard is therefore due to the 
opinion of thofe who affert, that Plato 
desivéed his fyftem of philofophy from 
the Egyptains. 

Nor is there better foundation for 
fuppofing, that during his refidence in 
Egypt, Plato became acquainted with 
the doctrine of the Hebrews, and enri- 
ched his fyfiem with fpoils from their 
facred books. This opinion has, it is 
true, been ftrenuoufly maintained by {e- 
veral Jewifth and Cheiftian writers: but 
it has little foundation beyond mere 
conjefture; and it is not difficult to 
perceive, that it originated in that inju- 
dicious zea! for the honour of revelation, 


which led thefe writers tomake the He- 
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brew {criptures, or traditions, the fource 
of all gentile wifdom. 

The epinion, that Plato derived hie 
philofophy originally from the Hebrews, 
and confequently from divine revelation, 
was commonly embraced by the fathers 
of the Chriftian church, and has been 
adapted by many learned divines. ‘The 
chief grounds, upon which this opinion 
refts, are, 1. The authority of the Jew- 
ith writers, Jofephus and Ariltobulus, 
and of the Chriftian fathers Juftin Mar- 
tyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eulebius, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, Am- 
brofe, and others. 2. The opinion that a 
Greek verfion of the Hebrew {criptures 
appeared in Egypt hefore the time or 
Plato, which he might have feen and 
read, as Clemens Ricuedtiben! and 
Eufebius, on the teftimony of Arifto- 
bulus, affert. 3. The prefumption, that 
the Egyptains borrowed many. of their 
tenets from the [fraelites, and commu- 
nicated them to Plato: and, 4. The a- 
greement of the doctrines of Placo with 
thofe of the Hebrews. Bur thele argu- 
ments will not, we apprehenil, appear 
fatisfactory to thofe who are not inclined 
to pay implicit refpect to ancient au- 
thority. For, the teltimony of the Chrif- 
tian fathers is, in' the prefent queftion, 
of little value; for they had recaurfe to 
no authentic memoriais or impartial wit- 
neffes, but gave credit to the fuggeftions 
of certain Fewith writers, who, feveral 
centuries afies the time of Plate, to gra- 
tify their own vanity, and that of their 
countrymen, pretended that all gentile 
wifdom had been originally derived from 
Motes, But to returo to the nare 
rative : 

When Plato had in his travels, ex- 
haufted the philofophical treafures of 
diftant countries, he,returned into Italy, 
to the Pythagorean fchoal at Tarentum, 
where he endeavoured to improve his 
own fyftem, by incorporating with it 
the doctrine of Pythagoras, as it was 
then taught by Archytas, Timzus, and 
others. And afterwards, when he vilit- 
ed Sicily, he retained fuch an attachment 
to the Italic fchool, that, through the 
the bounty of Dionyfius he purchafed, 
at a vaft price, feveral books, which 
contained the dodtrine of Pythagoras, 
from Philolaus, one of his followers. 

From the aot a which we eh 
related, cogcerniog the manner ip whi 
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aéquired: his knowledge, we are | 


enabled to afcertain, with fome degree 
: the fources of his philofo- 
. His diate@ics he borrowed from 
uclid of Megara: the principles of na- 
tural philofophy he learned in the Eleat ¢ 
fe from Hermogenes and Caty'us ; 
and combining thefe with the Pythago- 
rean doGrine of natural caufes, he fram- 
ed from both his fyftem of metaphytics. 
Mathematics and wre he —_ 
tanght in the Crynenai« {chool, aod by 
che Egyptian priefis. From Socrates he 
imbibed the pure principles vf mural 
and political wifdom, but he afterwards 
obfcured their fimplicity by Pythagorean 
{peculations. 

Returning home richly flored with 
knowledge of various kinds, Plato fettied 
in Athens, and executed the defign, 
which ne had doubtlefs long had in con- 
temptation, of forming a new fchool for 
the mftru€tion of youth in philofophy. 
The place which he made choice of for 
this purpofe was a public grove, called 
the Academy, from Hecademus, who 
left it to the citizens for the purpofe of 

naflic exercifes. Adorned with 
latues, temples and fepulchres, planted 
with lofty plane-trees, and inter fected 
bya gentle fream, it afforded a delight- 
ful retreat for philofophy and the mules. 
Of this retreat Horace fpeaks, 


Atgue inter fylvas academi quarere 
verum. 


Within this inclofare he poffeffed, asa 
part of his humble patrimony, purchaf 

ed at the price of three thoufand drach- 
mae, a {mall agen in which he opened 
a fchool for the reception of thofe, ‘who 
might be inclined to atterng his infrue- 
tions. How mach Plato valued mathe 

matica] fudies, and how neceflary a 
preparation he thought them for higher 
fpecalations, appears from the infcrip- 
tion which he placed over the door of 
his fchool! ‘Owsi¢ dytopirenros eicire + 
* Let no one, who is unacquainted with 
geometry, enter here’. 

This new fchool foon became famous, 
and its mafler was ranked among the moft 
emment philofophers. His travels into 
diftant countries, where learning and wif- 
dom flourithed, gave him celebrity a- 
mnong his brethren of the Socratic fed. 
None of thefe had ventured to inftitate 
s Kbool in Athem, except Ariflippus ; 


| 





. The. Dangling Lover. 


and he had confined his inftru@tions aj. 
moft entirely to ethical fubjedts, and had 
brought himfelf into fome diftredit by 
the freedom of his manners. Plato alone. 
remained to inherit the patrimony of 
public efteem, which Socrates had left 
his difciples ; and he poffeffed talents and 
learning adequate to his defign of ex- 
tending the fludy of philofophy beyond 
the limits, within which it bad been in. 
clofed by his mafter. The confequence 
was, not only that young men crowded 
to his fchool from every quarter. but 
that people of the firft difiinGion, in 
évery department, frequented the aca- 
demy. Even females difguifed in men’s 
clothes, often attended his lediures, 
Among the illaftrious names which ap- 
pear in the catalogue of his followers, are 
Dion the Syracufan prince, and the ora- 
tors Hyperides, Lycurgus, Demoithenes, 
‘and Ifocrates.’ 


( To be continued. ) 
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The DANGLING LOVER. 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. i 


SIR, 


| Am daily vifited by a fwam who pays 

me every courtefy and attention, and 
ufually takes the Irmerty of pafiing two, 
three, or four hours with me, out of 


every twenty-four. He has continued 
this practice for abont nineteen months, 
without fo much as hinting a fyllable of 
the purpote of his affiduities. Our con- 
verfation confifts entirely of the common 
topics of the day, as they arife: fuch as 
the revolution in France, the ravages 
committed in the ifland of St. Doming®y 
the duchefs of York’s little foor, the 
burning of the Opera-houfe, and the 
extravagant price of fugar. Nota word 
efeapes the lips of my attendant about 
licences ur-rings; nor has he fo much 4 
declared himfelf my lover ; though all 
the world imagine, from our long inta- 
macy, and from his ficking fo clofely 
(as they term it) that we are on the very 
point of marriage. 

I confefs to you, Sir, that I began to 
be weary of fo much dangling, and 
heartily with the mealy-mouthed youth 
would decler ¢ hinwelf of or en. | - 
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the reputation, among my neighbours, 
of having’ a ‘fweetheart ; but if he con 

fiders himfelf in that light, he has ne- 
ver thought proper to !et me into the 
fecret. J] am now upwards of eighteen 
years of age, and therefore cannot afford 
te lofe much more time. Would it be 
departing from that delicacy of character, 
which every young woman ought care- 
fally to fupport, if J were to afk him his 
rhotives for coming to me fo often, for 
pafling fo much of his time in my com- 
pany, and for having fo long been in the 
habit of making me thefe vifits ? 

This furely cannot be the common 
practice among thofe who are called lo- 
vers. Bufinefs of other kinds are nego- 
ciated in a very different manner. When 
the parties meet, in thofe cafes, they 
immediately enter vpon the fubject of 
their meeting, difcufs it, and come to a 
cenclufion: but, as we proceed, ages 
may pafs before our matters are proper- 
ly explained. 

It muft he acknowledged, however, 
that, in the courfe of our long courthip, 
(if I may veoture fo to exprefs myfelf,) 
he has faid a few handfome things to me. 
Once, in particular, he deized me by 
the hand; and ina kind of rapture im- 
printed a kifs on it; atthe fame time 
alfuring me, that my hand was foft and 
fpotlefs, perfet!y embienratical of my 
heart. I now began to think our nego- 
ciation in the laft Mage, and that a for- 
mal declaration and propofa! would {pee- 
dily enfue ; but as foon as this burft of 
pation had fubfided, he grew as calm 
and [piritlets as ever, and we re. aflumed 
our old thread-bare topics. When I 
expected him to folicit my hand in mar- 
riage, and to condu& me fpeedily to the 
ahar, he faid he was extremely happy 
to find chat government had propofed to 
reduce the duty on candles ; adding that 
a penny a pound in fuch an article was 
an affair of moment to the poor. 

Not choofing to be any longer trifled 
with, or to loie any more time, where 
the. profpect is fo exceeding!y uncertain, 
I fhould be glad of your directions how 
to act in a matter of fuch importance. 
If I could be certain that the young gen- 
tleman meant to take me <‘‘ for better 
for worfe,”’ I would not mind waiting a 
little for him—if it was a month or two 
—for I really have an efteem for him. 
Befides his fituation in life is refpeQable, 
aad bis characier unblemifhed. ’ 


— 
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On the Decline of Poetical Taft: and Geains. 
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Your advice, upon this fingular occa~ 
fion, will ever be gratefully rememberedy 
by 


Your moft 


humble fervant 
PENELOPE PRUDENCE, 


Kenfington, Feb. 16, 179% 
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On the Decuink of PorTICAL Tasté 
and Genius. From Fuvenite Excure 
Jious in Literature and Criticifine ~ 


jt is no unufual thing, at prefent, for 

us to complain of the decline of poe- 
tical genius, and poetical tafle, and 
fometimes to wonder at the caufe. This 
declenfion is, however, a neceflary ef- 
fect of the national change in manners, 
and that change an unavoidable confes 
quence of the growing profperity and 
encreafing luxuiy of the ftate. Poetry, 
or at leaft, poetical tafte, without which 
poetry could hardly exift, invatiably fol 
lows, and conforms to the various fages 
of a nation’s exiftence. A people who 
are yet in their infancy, as a ftate, des 
light in the rude, but nervous and fan 
ciful ftyle of poetry, full of bold ima- 
gery and vivid deftription. A natiot 
juft opening to refinement, ufually 
blends a due proportion of reafon, and 
fentiment with the efforts of imagination. 
In this due proportion confitts the utmoft 
perfection of poetry. f[t is from it, ia 
this ftage, that the beft critics have 
fought their rules, and iffuftrations. Id 
fuch a period, or (as may be not inja- 
rioufly conjectured, )* a little earlier, did 
Homer write, from whom Ariftotle drew 
thofe precepts which have ferved both 
as the foundation and the modelto fu- 
ture criticifm. When, by excefs of res 
finement, a country becomes feeble and 
enervate, its tafle in poetry aflumes the 
fame character. Bold and animated fi- 
gures will no longer be liorne. ‘they 
feem rant and fuftian in the eyes of the 
fupercilious petit-maitre, whofe ideag 
never {welled to the dignity of a meta- 
phor. Wit, enfeebled reafon, and cold 
correcinefs take the Jead. To all thefe 
changes a poet, be the turn of his ge- 
nius what it may, mult, unavoidably, 
conform. 

‘¢ Is poetry, then, fo nearly connett- 
ed with barberity of manners ?—Whit 
a hhock- 
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a thacking idea!—Let it then go:—lt 
iz well exchanged for the eate, gaiety 
and fahiionable delights of the age w« 
live in."——But no:—Poetry is not thus 
allied to favage barbarity. It is indiffo- 
lubly united to that happy medium be~ 
tween uncivilized nature, and excefs o! 
refinement, which, it were worth 
the wifdom of politicians, and all the 
genius of moralitts, to render lefs tran- 
firory and unflable, It is coanected 
with finplicity of manners, true great- 
nels of mind, true honour, and contempt 
of fordid intereft, when oppofed to it: 
—In thort—with thet native energy of 
snind, which, varioufly modified, is not 
only the characteriflic of genius, but the 
parent of all the nobler virtues. 

To fay chat we have flid, and are fill 
fliding lower, beneath this happy ftation, 


would look too lke iplenetic meiancholy ; | 


and, to proceed to prove it. by examples, 
would feem a common-place fauire upon 
,the times. I might fay with Livy, that 
“we were arrived ata period ** when we 
can no longer bear cither our vices, or 
their remedies.”? But this was a Roman 
hiflorian. Our age has adopted other 
notions. Our vices are, by the fophil- 
try of thole moft devoted to them, foit- 
eno:d down to venial errors, and their 
emecdies would feem infupportable ruin 
But what are the chiefly-operating 
caules of this declenfion, both in talte, 
and morals ?—I affect not the morailiit. 
I might, otherwikk, fay it muft be luxu- 
ry that has worked an ¢ff& fo often 
produced and bewarled beore. Tmight, 


elfe, proceed to thew im what particular | 


modes that luxury has operated. But 
ats undeniable con fequences are enorgh 
for my purpofe:—and fome of its colla 
teral effects I will mark out as co-opera- 


ting, and accelerating the downfal of | 


genuine poetry. 

One of the greatefl and mofl charac- 
teriflic fymptoms of poetic genics is an 
pnrate love of witophifticated nature, 
amounting almo to enthufiaim. J his, 
never much the general tafle, is now be. 
come almofl entirely obfotete, and un 
fahhionable. A young perfon that, ear. 
ly in lite, dares to manifeft this turn of 
goind, is in the utmoft peril of being to. 
tally given up as a very ocd fellow ; 
one that, in the common phrafe, wil! 
do himfclf no good.” He does not love 
good company. The focicty of nature, 
apd of the god of nature is not, it Mould 


fkem, fit company for a rational! being, 
-** But, is nor nature, and its God to 
he fought, likewife, in the fociety of 
neings like himfelf; creatures who are 
his bet! and nobleft work ?”? Yes— bur ir 
is, through our own perverfenefs, and 
the gradual influence of luxury, and fa. 
inion, nature, in general, perverted, dif- 
torted, and depraved. No word, no 
air, no gefture of the body but what is 
regulated by art, copied from fuperiog 
frivolity, or the difgufting effe& of a 
fort of automatous habit. By beings 
fuch as thefe a young perfon is fooa 
+ laughea out of this romanuc propenfity, 
He beholds every thing around him 
formed in a differes.t model, to which, 
by degrees. he is obliged to conform ; 
and devoted to, what are denominated 





more jolid puriuits, to which he aifo, at 
laft, deems it neceflary to be attached, 
The elicet of tins tn deadening genius 
need not be further defcribed. 

The prejent tone of converiaticn, firkt 
copied by the great from our more fri- 
volous neighbours, and afterwards auk. 
wardly imitated by the inferior ranks, ig 
inimical, not only to poetical excelicncey 
but to excelience of every kind. That 
noble fwelling and overflowing of the 
mind and heart, which we ca!! enthu- 
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faim, the great origin of dignified vir- 
tue in every age, cannot, in fuch fociety 
but be derided. It is the very oppofice 
of that contraQion of intellect which 
fixes the attention wholly on the minu- 
tre of life, and enervates it for any 
great or uletul purpofe. Before conver 
fation ‘became a feparate fcience, we 
contented ourfelves with thofe piain ci- 
vilities Of the heart, that every well dif- 
poled heart could ealily pay. A man 
ltored wih ail the learning of paft ages; 
~endued with energy of mind to put 
thole flores mto motion, and with gens 
tlenefs and henevolence of foul, now 
finds he has fill another ftudy, perhaps 
the molt difficult of ail to native inge- 
nuity, by which alone he can render his 
acquirements of any ufe to himfelf, or 
others. A defire to oblize,—a dilpofi- 
tion to be pleafed, are net fufficient. He 
mult acquire the mechanical habit of 
addrefe, the reigning cant, the etiquette 
du jour, orhe had better remain locked 
up in his fludy, 
Thus were their effets more fully 
traced, (hould we find the narrow-mind- 





ed genius af Commerce, and his attend- 
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avt Luxury ating on one han, on our 
manners ;—the cold, precife, formal phi- 
lofophic fpirit improperly applied to 
our literary produ.tions, on the other ; 
—with increafing Effeminacy, and In- 
dolence, as occafional auxiliaries : —al! 
furrounding the poor Mufe, and either 
dreffing her out in their frittered, unbe- 
coming trappings, or chilling her into 
sotal Glence. 





Account of the MAXners, Prin- 
CIPLES and WorsH'P of the Dun- 
KERS,@2 Religious Sef in North Ame- 
rica. 


{By a Gentleman of Foreign Extrac- 
tion, who refided fome Time in Phi- 


ladelpbia. ) 


HE Dunkers inhabit a fmall vil- 
lage called Ephrata or Dunker- 
Town,and are for the mofl partCermans. 
Their name, is taken from their moce 
of baptizing their new converts, which 
is by dipping them in a river, as the 
Anahaotifis doamong us. Certain it is, 
that they took their rife in this place a. 
bout itty years ago; and did not asa 
fet, emigrate from any other country. 
Their fociety, however, at prefent. feems 
to be upon the decline, not exceeding one 
hundred members, though they have 
been heretofore more numerous. Both 
men and women are drefled in white 
linen for the fummer, and woollen for 
the winter feafon. Their habit isa kind 
of long coat or tunic reaching down to 
the heels, having a fath or girdle round 
the waift, anda cap or hood hanging 
from the fhoulders, not unlike the drefs 
of the Dominican friars. “Ihe men do 
not fhave the head or beard. ‘They are 
in general induftrious, cheerful, and ex- 
tremely fagacious. 

The men and women have feparate 
habitations and diftingét governments. 
For thefe purpofes, they have erected 
two large wooden buildings, one of 
which is occupied by the brethren, the 
other by the fifters of the fociety ; and 
meach of them there is a banqueting 
room and an apartment for public wor- 
hhip: for the men and women do not 
Meet together even at their devotions. 
The reft of the buildings is divided into 
2 great number of finall clofets, or rather 
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cells; each affording ju room enough 
to accommodate one perfon. 

They live chiefly upon the roots and 
other vegetables: the rules of their fo- 
ciety not allowing fish, except upen 
particular occafions, when they hold 
what they calla Love-fea#; at which 
time, the brethren and filters dine toge- 
ther in a large apartment, and eat mutton 
but no other meat. No member of the 
fociety is allowed a bed, hut in cafe of 
ficknefs. In each of their litele cells they 
have a bench fixed, to ferve the purpole 
of a bed, and a fmall block of wood for 
apillow. The Dunkers allow of no in- 
tercoufe betwixt the brethren and filters, 
notevenby marriage. Nevertherlets,fome 
have broken through this refiraint, and 
ventured upon the conjugal ftate. The 
married perfons, however, are no longer 
contidered in full communion, or fuffer- 
ed to live under the fame roof, no, nor 
in the fame village with the unmarried ¢ 
but are obliged to remove to a place 
about a mile dillant, called Monnt- Sion, 
They continue indeed to wear the habit, 
and in other refpects are deemed mem- 
bers of the fociety. 

The principal tenet of the Dunkers, 
is this: * That future happinels is on- 
ly to be obtained by penance and out- 
ward mortifications in this life ; and thae 
as Jefus Chrift, by his meritorious fuf- 
ferings became the redeemer of mankind 
in general; fo each individual of the 
haman race, by a life of abftinence and 
reftraint, may work out his own falva- 
tion.” Nay, they go fo far, as to ade 
mit of works of fupererogation, and de- 
clare that a man may do much more 
than he is in juftice or equity obliged to 
do, and that his furperabundant works 
may therefore be applied to the falvation 
of others. 

Befides the two large buildings above- 
mentioned, the Dunkers have feveral 
finaller ones, chiefly from the purpofe of 
manufactures. They carry on feveral 
branches of bufinefs with great fkill and 
induftry. They have a convenient oil- 
mill, paper-mill and printing -prefs. They 
make parchment, tan leather, and manu- 
facture linen and woollen cloth, more 
than fufficient to ferve their own fociety. 
The filters are ingenious at making wax 
tapers, curious paper lanthorns, and va- 
rious kinds of pafteboard boxes, which 


they fell to flrangers who come to vitae 
them. They likewile amule themfelves 
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£8 On the Connexion betwixt Tafte and Morals, 


with writing favourite texts of fcripture 
in large letters curiouly ornamented with 
flowers and foliage. ‘Thefe feem to be 
rather wo ks of patience than of genius: 
feveral of them are framed and hung up 
to decorate their place of worlhip 

I fall at prefent remark but one thing 
more, with refpeX to the Dunders, and 
that is, the peculiarity of their mufe. 
Upon an hint given by my friend, the 
fifters invited us into their chapel, and, 
feating them/elves in order, began to ting 
one of their devout hymns. The mu- 
fic had little or no air or melody: but 
confifted of fimple. long notes, combin- 
ed in the richeit harmony. The coun- 
ter, treble, tenor and bafs were all funz 
by women, with fweet, fhrill and final 
voices; but with a truth and exadctuels 
in the time and intonation that was ad- 
snirable. The performers fat with their 
heads reclined, their countenances fo- 
lemn anc dejected, their faces pale and 
emaciated from their manner of living, 


quite pictureique, and their mutic fuch 
as thrilled to the very foul.—1 almolt 
began to think myfelf in the world of 


{pirits, and that the cbjedts before me | 


were ethereal. In fhort, the imprefiion 
this feene made upon my mind continu- 
ed ttrong for many days, and I believe, 
will never be wholly obliterated. 
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On the Connexion betwixt TASTE and 
Mo RALS, 


oy HE connexion between tafle and the 

moral feelings has been often re- 
marked on, but, in general, rather as 
analogy, than as areal union. Dr. 
Brown is, I believe, the ovly writer that 
feems to fulpect a more intimate alli- 
ance. For my part, I have little doubt 
but the principles of tafte are no other 
than the moral principles them felves ; 
but, as employed on different objects, fo 
invefted with other energies.—Whar, 
for inilance, is the love of beauty, a very 
leading principle, but a branch of that 
flrong attachmeut to order, fitnefs, and 
harmony, that the Creator has, benevo- 
lently, amplanted in the human mind? 
what, again, the nebie clevatioa of mind 
emited by the iyblime, but that innate 





love of greatnefs fo confpicuous in the 
mora! world, as well as in the domains 
of fancy, and tafle ? In confirmation of 
this it may, with fome confidence be al. 
ledged, that thofe who poficfs this fenfe, 
to any degree, in the latter refpe, are 
never entirely deflitute of it in the for. 
mer. 

Again :—-When we contemplate a 
feene of tranquil paftoral beauty, either 
in art or nature, with a pleafure conge. 
nial to its object, do we not (in what way 
itis not difficult to decide,) connect ie 
with the ideas of peace, and innocence, 
that, to a mind awake to the finer feel. 
ings either of tafte or morality, mutt 
feem the higheft good, and chief end of 
exiltence ?— 1 he parallel here, fo faintly 
fketched, might, I doubt not, be traced 
between every object of taite, and every 
moral fentiment. 

‘¢ Why then are fo many more, con. 
feffedly of the higheit order in the de. 


| partment of taite, fo frequently the difs 








2 ; ° . j . . . ° : . 
their cloathing exceeding white and | grace of humanity in point of morals »”? 


—To this another queftion might ferve 
as anfwer—‘* Do men, then, always a& 
according to their feelings, or even their 
convictions ?—Thole who raife this ob- 
jection feem to take for granted they do: 
—but the contrary is atruth too obvious 
to need enforcing. I contend that a 
high degree of fenfiblity to objects of 
tafte ts incompatible with all the malig- 
nant, felfith, meaner vices :—is direétly 
oppofed to falfehood, treacherv, and ail 
thofe propenfities that render nzan inimi- 
cal to man; and is, generally accompa- 
nied with candour, fincerity, a love of 
truth, order, peace, and humanity.—I 
contend, alfo, that the deviations from 
rectitude in fuch perfons, is, ufually, ra- 
ther the effect of a badly-conducted edu- 
cation, imprudent connexions, or other 
accidental cauies, than owing to a wrong 
bias given by nature. Men of this ftamp 
are, certainly, more fulceptible of good 
than of bad impreffions. But vice, un- 
fortunately for them, too often makes 
her moft deftruftive inroads under the 
very banners of tafle; and thus, like the 
Carthaginian’s treacherous detachment 
at Cannez, fubdues her adverfaries un- 
der the fpecious appearance of friendhhip 
and alliance.--But who will venture to 
decide, that, even in thefe inftances, the 
union of faffe and wirtue is, altogether, 


unreal and imaginary ? | 
POETICAL 
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POETICAL PIECES. 


Protocve to the Comedy of A Day in 
Turkey ; or The Ruffian Slaves. 


Spoken by Mr. Harley. 


N OT from the prefent moment fprings 
our play, [away— 
Th’ events which gave it birth are paft 
Five glowing moons have chas’d night’s 
fhades from earth [ birth. 
Since the war fled which gave our Drama 
«© Not {miling peace o’er Ruffia’s wide- 
fpread land 
Wav'd gently then, her fceptre of com- 


mand. 
No! thoufands rufh’d at red ambition’s 
call, [ fall. 


With mad’ning rage to’ triumph—or to 
’Twas then our female bards, from 

Britain’s fhore, 
Was led by fancy to the diitant roar*.”’ 
’Twas then fhefaw fweet virgins cap- 

tives made, [ fade, 
*T was then the faw the cheek of beauty 
Whilft the pround foldier, in ignoble 

chains, | plains. 
Was from his country dragg’d to holtile 


Thus Was ner bold imagination fired, 
When battle with its horridtrain retired ; 
Yet, fure the ftory which the then com- 

bin’d, 
Shculd not to dear oblivion be refign’d? 
No—let it ftill your various pafflions 
raife, 
And to have touch’d them, oft,’ has 
been her praife : 
Trufting to canta. fhe folicits here, 
Your {mile of pleafure, or your pity’s 
tear ; | true, 
For though the time is paft, the feeling 
She dedicates to mature, and to you ! 





* The lines diftinguifhed by inverted 


commas are from the pen of Della 
Crutca, 
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EPILOGUE, 


Written by Mrs. Cowley. 
Spoken by Mrs. Pope. 


RSCAP’D from Turkey, and from 
prifon free, 
Yet fill a fave you thall behold in me; 
An Engli/h \lave—flave to your every 
pleature, [ treafure. 
Seeking your plaudits as her richeft 
Whilft thus you featt, with cheering 
praife, my ear, 
For our foft poet I confefs fume fear. 
Perhaps you'll tay,—* Two marriages 
for love ! 
Thus foolith female pens for ever rove ; 
But give us, Madam, give us real life, 
Who goes to Turkey, pray, to fetch a 
wife ?” 





Critic! a few months paft, I wou'd 
allow [now! 
Your comment juft, but not, Sir Surly, 
For now we know a prince can crofs the 
feas [ pleafe. 
T’ obtain a wife, a nation’s hearts to 
The age of chivalry again returns, 
And love, with all its ancient {plendour, 
burns ; 





Yes 
Tell the wrapt Orator, whofe magic 
pen {men— 
So late chaftis’d the new-found rights of 
Who fear’d that honour, courage, love, 
were loft, {toit; 
And Europe’s glories in the whirlwind 
Tell him dereic enterprife thall ftill fur- 
vive, 
And loyalty to fex remain alive: 
The unbought grace of life again we find, 
And proud fubmifion fill the public 


mind ; 
T’wards ber, now borne to Britain’s 
happy coait:-—— [ boaft. 
A hufband’s honour, and a nation’s 


Ful lighted on this orb the vifion /hines 
Scarce feems to touch, and, as it moves, 
refines ! 


N Ob! 
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Oh! may the long adorn this chofen ifle, 

Where the belt gifts of fate unceafing 
frnile ! (height, 

When, dike the morning far at wondrous 

She foars at length beyond this world 
and night, [ given, 

Still may your bleflings to her name be 

While fott the fades into her native 
heaven! 
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The NoNCoXN FOoRMIST’S NOSEGAY. 


ys RIOUS in odour, colour, fhape 
and fize, 

Thy beauties, vegetation, daily rie! 

In gay allufion thall my mind difelofe 

A banquet of the minillers it knows. 

Webb, in his lateft feafons vivid fcen, 

Beit claims the laurei’s bright unfading 
green. 

Jf fearching. healing, in a moment calm, 

©iffard is priz’d as Gilead’s ancient balm. 

Let the broad funflow’r conftant Gib- 
bons fhew, 

‘Turn’d to the ‘light of life’ for evertrue. 

‘Thy tweet-brier, Winter, fhall my breaft 
adorn, fthorn; 

Tho’ fome incautious hands lament the 

A double-bloffom’d myrtle in oar reach, 

LetStennet on fucceflive Sabbaths preach, 

And modett fubmerfion to his 
Care, 

Spring up a water-lily, truly fair. 

Olding : Ford, a crocus 


rolls 


a inow-crop, 
yin 
bibtlie, 
ifher, 2 Pop} y to revofe Th } ne. 

; ‘ ‘ 
and perta kind of maiden {weet, 
Mh) your 
feves ? 


tippon, as enionet attracts 
teet. 

Doth fimple cloquence delight your 

Bid Clayton as a tuberofe nile. 


Let Robinfon adjure polemic whim, 
He is pathetic, and he would be prim. 
© Kennett. loorning every pagan art, 


Suli wear the paflon-flow’r next thy 
heart. [ceives, 
Strafford the weeping-willow’s form C 
And ‘Taylor tremulous as afpine leaves. 
Nor moved, now moving folid!y the 
fame, Pry ime 


Th ymplon an oaken-n 1). “A ' } so swe 
dom : : pollard vou wonld 


; 

Decent but fad, White reads to vacant 
pews, [ Jews 

e yr truant Chr hans follow vau nt 


: ’ . .* 
in | cru ation s mares, long run wild, 


Price offers up the parent to t 


ee ae ¢ 


For nature’s common law and grace de, 
thrones 
The foremoft bramble defolation owns 
Crole, as the ripening ear on fertile lands 
Difpenting blefled hope, fuperior ftand 
Waves to the breadth of heaven when’e 
it blows, 
Ufeful and graceful all the arts he knows, 
Whilft wicked wits fuppofe him in q 
ftorm, 
Brewer, like capficum, is only warm, 
Trotman a pink expecting gracious 
due, 
Barher an emony of deeper hue; 
Harris 2 pompous peony we view. 
Ranunculus and Rogers fmall and ftrait, 
But they wear powder, fubject of his 
hate. { Pay, 
With rhet’ric ftrip’d, in undulation 
The tulipW orthington muft flaunt away, 
Prompt, varied, artificial, flender, tall, 
Fordyce the holyhock o’er them a’). 
My fav’rite teacher why fhould I dif. 
clote ? 
Fach bas a fav’rite, let him be the rofe, 
What from my garland you may fmiling 
chooie, { mufe, 
Bind up with candor, and forgive the 





The Story of Pyramus and 
THISBE. 


(Tranflated from Ovid's Metamor- 
phofis.) 


—" city §, which, hiftorians 
2yy 
Semiramis, inclos’d with walls of clay |\, 
Liv’d Pyramus and Thifbe—lovely pair! 
With him no youth, in beauty, could 
compare ; 
With her no virgin of the {pacious Eaft: 
Contiguous habitations they poffefs’d :— 
1 heir near abodes the tirft acquaintance 
drew, [fon grew: 
Which, by degrees, to Love’s warm pal 
Ah! fain would they in Hymen’s bands 
have clos’d, { pos’d! 
Mad not contending fires their blifs op- 
But, what their parents ftern could not 
controul, 
A mutual paffion glow’d in either foul !- 
Pheir affignations were from all con- 
ceal’d [ reveal’di 
4\nd nods and figns their tender thoughts 
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But the! internal flames, the more fup- | Thifbe perceiv’d her by the moon’s pale 





ce des 





Whs, prefs’d, Leach breaft ! el Ay 
lands Burnt more intenfe, and more confum’d | And toa darkfome cavern fled away ; 
land, One common wall did either houte di- | But while, with trembling fleps the fled, 
hen’er Lore the wind {hind ; 
Cleft with a chink for ages undefery’d ; Caught the thin veft and wafted far be- 
lows, You, lovers! firlt this happy crevice | Soon as the beaft had quench’d her 
ing oa flude? | thirfly fires, 
‘ For what can love's all-piercing eyes e- | Ba k to the woods adjacent the retires ; 
m. L And pallige fafe for amorous converfe | By chance, the fcatter’d veil the found, 
us) made, [vey'd.! and tore, [ple gore. 
: Which {till in fofteft whifpers was con- | With mouth fill ftreaming with the pur- 
a While parted here their cruel lot they | \t length came Pyramus, who faw the 
ait, And each, by turns, the other’s breath | Jn fandideep- dented of the favage race; 
hs Oft would they fay, ** Thou envious | And fudden palenefs overfpread his 
pay, wall, declare, (pair ! rane. 
tion f Why thou do’ft thus exclude fo fond a | But, where the bloody garment met his 
vay, Why to embrace are we refus’d the | cys; Saget 
II; life ? (kifs? | Two lovers peri, in one night, he 
Or if we afk too much, at leaft to But the, alas! deferv’d a longer date, 
dit. | Yet are we grateful ! for to thee we owe And I alone am guilty of her fate. 
ls The dear delight of each extatic vow! ’Twas I, unhappy maid! who caus'd 
of, With fuch complaints, at night they | _thy flight 
ing figh’d adieu ! fpafsthro’! | To this dire place, and in the dead of 
ile, And each gave kiffes which could ne'er | night, 
the Now morn had chas’d the lamps of | And came not firft!—Then come, ye 


night away, [ray : | favage train, 
And Phecous dry’d the dews with fervid | Who near thefe folitary rocks remain ; 
Again our lovers at their tations meet, | Comeall at once! thefe limbs obnoxi- 
And with foft fighs and proteftations | _Ous tear, [fevere. 
5 greet ! And bite this wicked heart with fangs 
. a Now they determine, in the filent night, . But thofe who pray for death his pre- 
4 Their keepers to elude, and take their | fence fear. 














| flight, (way The veil then feizing of the abfent maid, 
The town deferting, thento bend their He ftraight convey’d it to th’ appointed 
” To where the noted tomb of Ninus lay; | _ fhace ; 
) And there bengath the mauling fhade | With kifles prefs’d it, and with tears be- 
“ remain, (plain ; | dew. 
rs Teaft each fhould wander, erring o’er the | Take, too, he cries, a dofe of my warm 
d For near the fpring, a lofty mulb’ry blood : 
grew, Then f{natch’d the {word around his bo- 
' With berries loaded, of a fnowy hue ; dy ty’d, [fide !— 
; The plot delights !|—and now the tardy | And plung‘d the fatal weapon thro’ his 
:y height , 
‘ t : Dips in the ocean, whence emerges ( To be continued.) 
night; | gates, 
a When Thifbe, wily maid! unbars the — 
Cheats the domeltics and fecure retreats: 
- Wrapp’d in a veil, fhe gain’d the tomb- EPICGg RAM 
ftone drear, [nith’d fear !— | 


And fat embower’d; for love had ba- | Qg @ Perfon who changed his Party 

When lo! alionefs ftatk’d o’er the plain, Sor a Title, 

Freth from the flaughter of the lowing | 
train t [fon blood, | TACK from his Party is eftranged, 

With jaws yet foaming with the crim- | j From principles and fame: 

Her thirft to fatiate in the neighb’ring | He ne’er had either; fo he chang’d 
flood ! | His zothing—tor a name 
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Trice, Dee. 6. 

Wwe have received here a freth confir- 

mation of the troubles which have 
broke out in Afia. The city of Damas 
and neighbouring diftri@ have taken up 
arms to free themfelves from the nume- 
rous impofts with which they were bur- 
thened. The Pacha of Bagcat had re 
ceived orders to march againtt the rebels, 
but has excufed himfelf from fo doing, 
being fearful for his own city. The 
provinces which have reWolted are 
three in number, and have for their 
chief Myr-Timur Khan, who we are 
affured has fecret connections with Per- 
fia. 

Barcelona, Dec. 23. A few days 
ago about two hundred oflicers arrived 
in Catalonia from Rouflillon and Per- 
pignan, from whence they made their 
efcape. From what we can learn, they 
had, it feems, formed a defign to deliver 
up} Perpignan to Spain. Whether it 
would have been occupied, in cafe their 
defign had fucceeded, directly or indi- 
re€tly, on the part of our government, 
we will not venture to affirm, nor are we 
certain that any of the principal French 
emigrants at the court of Madrid were 
concerned in it. However, the officers, 
it appears, endeavoured to corrupt the 
garrifon by dint of money, and thought 
themielves fecure of two regiments, but 
at the moment the project was to be put 


in execution the foldiers turned their | 


arms againil the conf irators, wounded 


fome, fcized others, and put the reft to | 
flight ; amongh whom were thofe who | 


have retered into Catalonia. Thofe who 
furnithed the money did it entirely on 
their own rifk; and this effay is a proof 
of the grand defigns they meditate, 
though the commencement has not been 
attended with fuccels. 

Berlin, Dee. A voluminous me- 
mortal has appeared here, to prove that 


7 
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the new conftitution of Poland wall ruin | dies, 


the trade of Pruflia. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


Our court is making no preparations 
which bear any femblance of hoftile de. 
figns againft France. 

Peter/burg, Dec. 28. The numerous 
colonies, known by the name of Kingis, 
who occupy feveral large diftricts to the 
fouth of Siberia and to the eaft of the 
Cafpian Sea, have loft their Khan. His 
fucceflor has, according to an ancient 
cuftom, fent here nine deputies to {wear 
fealty to the Ruffian empire. Her majefty 
the emprefs granted the ambaffadors an 
audience on Sunday lait, and again de. 
clare their country free from all impoits 
and charges whatever. The policy of 
this conceflion is evident, which muf 
prevent thofe hordes, who live entirely 
by plunder and rapine, from molefting 
the Ruffian merchants, whom trade 
obliges to traverfe thofe dangerous couns 
tries. 

Hague, fan. 4. The fale of the fta- 
rofties, which has fo long been in agitae 
tion, and which has excited fo much ope 
pofition and animofity, was at lait de- 
creed in the diet of Poland, on the rgth 
of December, 1791. The debate on 
that occafion lafted from eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon to four o’clock the 
next morning. The decifion of this 
queftion will afford the nation a very 
confiderable refource; the fale of the 
ecclefiaflical property wou!d be ftill more 
productive. 
| The literati of Germany expres 
| their approbation of the French contti- 





_ tution,and of the revolution which preced- 
ed it in the moft decidedterms. Their 
approbation may be fuppofed confide- 
rably to influence the minds of the peoe 
| ple and the confidence with which it is 
| avowed, feems to indicate a certainty of 
their concurrence. 
Coloene, ‘Fan. 16. The conttant refu- 
fal of the two firft orders of the States of 
| Brabant to confent to the ordinary fubli- 
without which it is impoffible for 
any adminiflration to fubfift; a refufal 
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to which the nation of Bruffels have ad- 
hered ; this, with the emigration of the 
Brabant youths, who ferved in the late 
Belgic army, has caufed great fenfation at 
Vienna; and as it is impoflible for gene- 
ral Bender to fupport himfelf in the Ne- 
therlands, and at the fame time defend 
the frontiers of the empire againtt a 
French invafion, orders have been fent 
from Vienna to the regiments in all the 
Hereditary Provinces, except Tranlylva- 
nia, Lower Hungary, and Gallicia, to 
call in all their abfentees, and hold them 

felves in readinefs tomarchon the fhorteft 
notice. It is alfo faid, that 12 regiments 
of infantry, and one of Croats, will foon 
march to the Netherlands. “Thefe mea- 
fures are rendered neceflary by the per- 
verfeconduct of partof the Brabant nation. 

Vienna, Fan. 17. Intelligence has been 
received here, that the detinitive treaty 
of peace between Ruffia and Turkey was 
figned at Jafly the 9th inftant, in confor 
mity to the preliminaries fettled at Ga- 
Jatz, containing the following points: 

«© The emprefs of Ruffia keeps all the 
territory between the Bog and the Dnie- 
fter, conformable to the convention 
fiyned at Galaca the rath of Augult, 
179',—She reftores to the Porte Wal. 
lachia, which is to be governed inthe fame 
manner it was before the declaration ef 
war. 

‘© The Porte cedes to Ruffia a certain 
diftri& of country on the fide of Cau- 
facus- 
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‘6 The prifoners taken in the war, of 
what nation foever, are to be liberated 
without ranfom. 

** The navagation of the Dniefter is 
to be free for all nations. 

‘* Ruflia renounces the demand of 
twelve millions of piaftres, for damage 
during the war, and the Ruffian armies 
are tc evacuate all the lurkih territories 
by the end of May.” 

Hague, Feb. 9. The court of Madrid 
has again enjoined all magiftrates and 
courts of jultice, to enforce the late edicts 
refpecting foreigners, with the utmoft 
rigour. It has likewife extended to the 
end of 1797, the permiffion of import- 
ing flaves in foreign fhips into the Spae 
nifh colonies ; but the French are exe 
prefsly excluded trom the benefit of this 
extenfion, as has been fignified to the 
French charge des affaires. 

Chiapa, the ambaflador from Morocce 
to Spain, has been ordered to retire to 
Barbary. ‘This meafure is to be imput- 
ed to intelligence received of the murder 
of a Spanilh interpreter by the governog 
of Tetuan, 

The Spanifh interpreter, murdered by 
the governor of Tetuan, wasa licutenane 
colonel of cavalry, called Don Juan Bare 
celar, who had ventured into the Moore 
ifhcamp before Ceuta, under the protec 
tion of a flag of peace. His head was 


immediately fent to the emperar of Moe 
rocco, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fan. 17. 


At a meeting of the Kentith Society, | 


lately held atthe Mitre coffee-houle, 
Maidftone, it was refolved, that, as fugar 
was fo enormoufly dear, they confidered 
that honey may be an excelleat fubfticute 
tor families in many cafes, and offered a 
reward of two guineas toany perlfon who 
fhail produce a certificate, on or before 
the ft day of May next, of the greateft 
number of ftocks of bees in their poffef- 
hon, raifed by themfelves within the coun- 
ty of Kent. 
ihe great lighthoufe at Winterton, 





belonging to lord Howarth, and on whick 
his lordthip has beftowed great expences 
was lighted a few nights ago on an im- 
proved plan with metal reflectors. It 
inay be i at a great diftance. 

M@he judges met in lord Kenyon's 
chamber, Weftminfter-hall, and chofe 
their circuits for the enfuing Lent affizes 
as follows, viz. 

Northern, right hon. lord Kenyony 
hon. Mr. jultice Buller. 

Norfolk, right hon. lord Loughba- 
rough, hon. Mr. juftice Afbhurit. 
Midland, 
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Nlidland, riczht hon. lord chief baron 
Ere, hun. Mr. baron J hompion. 

Home, hoa. Me juitice Gould, hoa. 
Alr. baron flotham. 

Weltern, hon. Mr. baron Perryn, 


bon. Mr. jultice Heath. 

Oxford, hon, juftice Wilfon, hon. Mr. 
jalt. ¢ (ole. 

Fou. 3. His majefty went to the 
boule of peers about ha! paft two. Phe 
wher of the black rod was fent to detire 
the attendance of the commons. —On 
their arrival his majefty delivered the 
following mofi gracious fpeech from the 
throne : 

My Lords and Gentlemen. 

The many proofs which you have 
given of your affectionate attachment to 
my perfon and family, leave me no 
doubt of your participating in the fa- 
tisfaction which { derive from the happy 
event of the marriage which has been ce- 
lebrated between my fon, the duke of 
York, and the efdeft daughter of my 
geod brother and ally the king of Pruf- 
fia: and | am perfuaded I may expect 
your chearful concurrence in enabling 
me to make fuitable provifion for their 
eftablithment. 

‘mee | lak met you in parliament, a 
defimtive treaty has been concluded, un- 
der my mediation and that of my allies 
the kine of Peuffia andthe fates general 
of the united provinces, between the 
E:aperor and the Ottoman Porte, on 
principles which appear the be!t calcu- 
bared to prevent future ditputes between 
BShole powers. 

Our intervention has alfo been em- 


P yed, a pact 
alin 


and the Perte ; and conditions have been 
agre ed upon hetween us and the former 
of thofe powers, which we undertook to 
recommend to the Porte, as the re-efta- 
bliihme ut of peace on fych terms appear- 
ed to be, under all the exilling circum- 
Rances, a defirabie event for the general 
imterefts of Furope. I am in expeca- 
tion of fpeedity receiv i 
the conciubon of the definitive treaty of 
peace, prelica inaries having fome time 
fiuce been agreed upon between thole 

were 

| have direfted copies of the defini- 
tive treaty between the Emperor and the 
Porte, to be lanl before vou, as well as 
fuch papers as are neceflury to thew the 
terms of peace, which have beca under 


with 1 Vicw to promot 
between the emprets of Rutha 


wy tue account of | 
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difcuffion during the neg ociation with the 
court of Peterfburgh. , 

[regret that | am not yet enabled to 
inform you of the termination of the 
war in India; but the fuccefs which has 
already attended the diftinguithed 
bravery and exertions of the officers and 
troops under the able condu& of lord 
Cornwallis, and the recent advices from 
that quarter, afford reafonable ground 
to hope that the war may be {peedily 
brought to an honourable conclufion 

The triendly aflurances which I re. 
ceive from foreign powers, and the ge. 
neral flate of affairs in Europe, appear 
to promile to my fubjedts the continuance 
of their prefent tranquillity. Under 
thefe circuinflances I am induced to 
think that fome immediate reduction 
may fafely be made in our naval and mi- 
litary eflablifhments ; and my regard for 
the interefts of my fubjects renders me 
at all times defirous of ava ling mylelf 
of any favourable opportunity to dimi- 
nifh the public expences. 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons 

It will, IT am perfuaded, give you 
great fatisfaction to learn that the ex- 
traordinary expences incurred in the 
courfe of lait year, have, in a great mea- 
fure, been already defrayed by the grants 
of the feffion. The flate of our retources 
will, IT truft, be found more than fuffi- 
cient to provide for the remaining part 
of thofe expences, as well as for the 
current fervice of the year, the cflimates 
for which I have directed to be laid be- 
fore you. 

[ entertain the pleafing hope, that the 
reductions which may be fond pra¢ti- 
cable in the eftablithments, and the con- 
tinued increafe of the reveyue, will ena- 
ble you after making due provifion for 
the ieveral branches of the public fervicey 
to enter upon a fyftem of gradually re- 
lieving my fubjects from tome part of 
the exifling taxes, at the fame time 
giving additional efficacy to the plan for 
the reduction of the national debt, on 
the fuccets of which our future eale and 
fecurity effentially depend. 

With a view to this important objet, 
let me allo recommend it to you to turn 
your attention ta the confideration of 
fuch meafures as the ftate of tlic funds, 
and of public credit, may render prace 
treable and expedient towards a reduc- 
tion in the rate of intereft of any of the 
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My Lerds and Gentlemen, 


The continued and progreffive im- 
fovement in the internal fituation of 
the country will, I am confident, ani- 
mate you in the puriuit of every mea- 
fure which may be conducive to the 
public intereft. It muft at the fame 
time, operate a3 the ftrongeft encour: 
agement tc a fpirit of ufeful induftry 
among all clafles of my fubjects, and, 
above all, muft confirm and increale 
their Qeady and zealous attachment to 
that conttitution, which we have found, 
by long experience to unite the ineftima- 
ble bleflings of liberty and order, and to 
which, under the favour of providence, 
all our other advantages are principally 
so be afcribed. 
10. The committee appointed to in- 
fpect the models for Mr. Howard’s mo- 
ument met on Friday, and have deter- 
mined that it fhall be done under the di- 
rection of the Royal Academy, and that 
Mr. Bacon fhall be the flatuary. It isto 
be placed in St. Paul’s ; and being in- 
tended asa companion to the monument 
of Dr. Johnfon, will be a full-length fi- 
gure of the philanthropift, placed upon a 
edeftal, with a daffo relievo allufive to 
fis virtues. The eitimate given in for 
the figure is tr00 guineas ; tor the pede- 
ftal and relievo 200. 


SHERIFF S appointed by His Ma- 
jefly in Council for the Year 1792. 


Berkthire, J. Blagrave, of Calcot-place, 
efg.— Bedfordhhire, Sir J. Buchannan 
Riddell, of Sundon, bart.—Bucks, W. 
Pigott, of Dodderfhall, efg.—Cumber- 
land, Ed. Hafell, of Dalemain, efg.— 
Chefhire, Tho, Cholmondeley, ot Vale 
Royal, efg.—Camb’ and Hunt’, Richard 
Greaves Lownley, of Fulbourn, efq.— 
Devonhiire, Ed. Cotsford, of Clyft St. 
Mary, efq —Dorfethhire, Poflponed.— 
Derbyfhire, Hugh Bateman, of Hart- 
ngton-hall, efq.—Effex, Zachariah But- 
ton, of Stifford, efqg.—Giouceflerthire, J. 
Embury, of Twining, efy.—Hertford- 
fhire, Ja. Bourchier, of Little Berkham- 
ited, efq.—Herefordthire, R. Chambers, 
of Whitburne, efg.—Kent, H. Streat- 
field, of Chiddingitone, efq.—Leicefter- 
fhire, Poftponed.—Lincoinhhire, Chrift. 
Neville, of Wellingore, efy.- Nion 
mouthihire, Poftponed. — Northumber- 
land, Ralph W. Gray, of Backworth, 
efq.—Northamptonfhire, Sa. Rudge, ot 
Tanfor, efg.—Norfolk, Anthony Ha- 
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mond, of Weft Acte, efq.—Noattiag- 
hamfhire, Poltponed. — Oxfordfhire, 
Tho. Willerts, of Caverfham, ¢iq.— 
Rutlandhire, Ja. ‘Tiptatt, of Brauntion, 
efg.—Shiopfhire, Poltponed.—Somerfet- 
fhire, Tho. Sa. Jollifie, of Kilmeridon, 
efq.—Staffordfhire, Simon Debank, of 
Leake, efg.—Suffolk, Alex. Adair, af 
Flixton, efq.—County of Southamptons 
Tho. Robins, of Pilewell, etqg.—Surreyy 
W. Woodralie, of Poyle Park, elg.— 
Sullex, Ed. Woods, o!f Shopwick, cfg.— 
Warwickfhire, Joi. Oughton, of Sutton 
Coldiield, efg.—Worcellerfhire, Fieet- 
wood Parkhurit, of Ripple, efg.— Wilt- 
fhire, Matthew Humphreys, of Chip- 
penham, efq.—Yorkfhire, Sic Thomas 
Frankland, of Vhirkleby, bart. 
South lates. 

Carmarthan, George Morgan, of Ae 
bercothy, e(q.—Pembroke, J. Matthias, 
of Llangwarren, cfq.—Cardigan, W. 
Lewis, of Llannerch-eiion, efy.—Gla- 
morgan, J. Lewellyn, of Ynilyger@, 
efq.—Brecon, W. Morgan Jamcs, of 
Pool Hall, efq¢.—Radnor, J. Lewis, of 
Harpton, efq. 

North Wales. 

Anglefea, Llugh Price, of Wern, efge 
—Carnarvon, Edward Lloyd, of Tyl- 
mawr, efg.—Merioneth, Ed. Corbit, of 
Unyfmaen Gwyn, efq —Montgomerys 
Robert Clifton, of Aberbechan, ¢fq.— 
Denbigh, Tho. Joues, of Liantiéiltio, 
efq.—Flint, Ed. Morgan, of Goldea 
Grove, efq. 


| SHERIFF appointed by his Rosal Highs 
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County of Cornwall, Davies Giddy, 

of ‘Tredrea, eig. 
bw Se meg | 

Fan. 28. The lady of Capt. GC. Hope, 
of the Navy, of a daughter.—3o. The 
lady of W. James Moorhoule, ot iiling- 
ton, efy. of a fon.— fed. 5. The Mare 
chionels of Worcefiter, of a fon—6, 
The lady of N.P. Boileau, of Herte 
ford-ft. efq. of a daughter —The lady 
of Ja. Whalley, of Clerk-iiil, efg. of a 
davyhter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 14. James Coggan, of Wanftead, 
Effex, eig. to mifs Hebden.—Peter Efe 
Gaile, of Upminiter, Efex, «fq. to mife 
Prances Humf eys, of Liwyn, Montgo- 
meryfhire.— ‘The hon. VW lays, brother 


Lo the earl of Lirol, 10 iiis daue Bell, 


tecond 
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fecond danghter of the late Matthew 
Bell, efq. colonel of the Northumberland 
militia. —Jof. Jebb, jun. of Cheiterfield, 
to mifs Dorothy Gladwin, fecond 
hter of the late general Gladwin.— 
Rich. Topp, efq, lieut. in the 14th regt. 
of foot, to mils Wynn, daughter of 
B. L. Wynn, of Congleton, Chehhire, 
efq.—Dan. Budd, eq. the Britith conful 
eral for the kingdom of Valentia, to 
Mrs. Catharine De Keyfer.— Nathaniel 


Crump, of Dublin, efq. to mifs Arabella’ 


O'Neil, youngeft daughter of C. O’ Neil, 
efq. member for Cloghnikelty, in Ireland. 
- Therev. Charles Pierce, of Briftol, to 
mifs Catherine Bowling, of Pembroke.— 
as. G. Gipps, efq. member for Canter- 
bury, to mils Lawrence, daughter of the 
lace Dr. Lawrence.—H. C. Gumbleton, 
efq. capt. in the 13th regt. of dragoons, 
to the hon. mifs Sarah Mafley, youngetft 
daughter of the late lord Mafiey.—The 
hon. G. Maffey, third fon of that noble- 
man, to mifs Eliz. Scanlan, daughter of 
Michael Scanlan of Baffinana, Limerick, 
efq.—Ja. Chapman, jun. of St. Pauls’, 
Crayhill, Kent, efy. to mifs Greenwood, 
of New Norfolk-ft. Grofvenor-fq.— 
R. Walpole, efq. eldeft fon of the hon. 
R. Walpole, to mifs Eliz. Hammet, 
daughter of fic Benj. Hammet, M. P.— 
a4. C. Leicefter, efq. brother of fir J. 
Fieming Lecicetter, bart. of ‘Tubley, 
Chethire, to mifs Mary Egerton, fecond 
daughter of the late Phitip Egerton, of 
Pilton Park, efq.—a7. G. Fludyer, efq. 
member for Chippenham, to the hon. 
lady Mary Fane, youngeft daughter to 
the late carl of Weltmo:land.— Fed. 2. 
‘The rev. Mr. Ellicott, of Little Holling - 
bury, Effex, to mife Frances Turner, 
daughter of Nathaniel Turner of Stoke 
Hall, Pifex, efq.—4. Sir H. Harpur, of 
Calke Hall, Derbythire, bart. to mifs 
Hawkins.—6. W. Walter Vane, efq. of 
the Coldftream regt. of guards to mifs 
Rachael Vane, fecond daughter of fir 
Lionel Wright Vane Fletcher, bart.— 
Capt. Rt. Linzee, of the Royal Navy, 
to mifs Grant, of Portfmouth.—W. Lee, 
of Leeds, efg. to mifs Wentworth, 
daughter of fr Tho. Wentworth, of 
Bretton, bart. 
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DEATHS. 


Yan. 18. G. H. Hobart, of New 
Woodftock, Oxfordhhire, efq.— William 
Scullard, of Manfel-ff. Goodman's 
Fields, efq.—W. Price, of Charlon, 
Berks, efq.—C. Scrafe, of the Steine, at 
Brighton, efq.—H. Bufby, of Charlotte. 
f. Bloomfbury, efy.—J. Rivington, of 
St. Paul’s church-yard, efg.—Mrs, 
Houghton, of Liverpool, relict of Rd, 
Houghton, efq. —Ja. Eyton, efq. cathier 
to the South Sea Company.—2r. Mrs, 
Eleanor Wale, of Iflington, only filter of 
the late rear admiral J. Harrifon.—The 
right hon. lady Jane Gordon, aunt to 
the duke of Gordon.—Sa. Campbell, of 
Stanhope-ft. May-fair, efq.—J. Elion, 
of the Salt-office, Somerfet-place, efq. 4 
Tho. Trotter, of Morton-hall, efg.— 
Tho. Kilby, of Tanner-row, York, eqs 
—Ja. Bennet, of Chefter, efq.—Henry 
Warner, of Taunton, efq.—Philip Le 
Brun, of Gracechurch-ft. efq.—Edward 
Snow, of Liverpool, efg.—az. G. earl 
of Northefk.—Ja. Power, of Coventry, 
efq.—26. Col. Ed. Windus, of Bidde- 
ford, Devon.—F. G. Byron, efq. nephew 
to lord Byron.—The countefs dowager 
of Carlifle—29. H. Arthur Fellows, of 
Hill-it. Berkeley-fg. efq.—W. Gooch, 
of Sunderland, efq.—Captain Brett, of 
Bath.—Feb. t. The lady of Sa. Oliver, 
of Newark-upon-Trent, efq.—Jofeph 
Ewart, efq. the Britifh ambaffador at 
Berlin.—-W. Cooke, efg one of the di- 
retors of the Bank of England.—Jona- 
than Doveton, of Richmond, Surrey, efq. 
—2- Lieut. Hudfon, of the royal navy. 
—Kd. Camplin, efq. one of the under 
tellers of the exchequer.—H. Harmood, 
efq. meflenger to the lord chancellor.— 
Che lady of Ja. Stephens, of Camertons 
e(q.—3. Shugburgh Afhby, of Evamby- 
Hall, Leicefter, efq.—Simon Girling, of 
Stadbrook, Suffolk, efq.—4. Lady Dun- 
bar, relict of fir Ja. Dunbar, of Moch- 
rum, bart.—Jof. Pickles, of Homerton, 
efq.—s. The right hon. fir Eardley Wil- 
mot, of Great Ormond-ft.—Alex. Eds 
gar, of Briftol, efq.—Hugh Steventons 
of Egham, Surrey, efq.—Sir Alexander 
Hay, bart. 
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